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THE SEASON—ITS DELIGHTS AND ITS LABORS. 


Jung, if less flowery than May, is 
move fruitful ; richer hues, if not as 
gaudy, every where meet the eye ; 
and we have no fear of voting alone, 
or with a small party, when we give 
it our suffrage for the most charming, 
desirable and beautiful of the months. 

Whether a Being of Infinite resour- 
ces could create a more beautiful 
world than this, of our’s in early sam- 
mer, is not for us todecide. That He 
has made this delightful at the pre- 
sent season, ani full of promise—its 
promises in waving fields, and in 
blossoms already turning to fruit—is 
certain. Let us learn to love and to 
trust the Anthor of Nature’s beauties 
and bounties. | 

But June is a time for work, 
well as for adm 
and glorious in nature. The earth 
will supply all our wants, with labor ; 
but very dew, without. If the soil 
produced spontaneously, and its pro- 
ductions were in the form of well 
cooked food and ready made clothing, 





ation of the divine | 
| What is c 


we might fall into mischief for the 
want of something better to do. 

But bread and meat for the table, 
and garments for the wardrobe, are 
not exactly a natural production. — 
They require to be helped along by 
buman heads and hands. . Nowhere 
do roast turkeys grow out of the 
ground, with the platter under them, 
sauce to suit, and the carver and fork 
in their sides, except in some favored 
regions of the west, where there is 
plenty of land to sell, nor even there 
long after the fact has been exten- 
sively promulgated. Most of us 
must wort: if we would eat and wear : 
and it is well ; for hardly anything is 


_ more difficult for mankind, than to 


receive with gratitude and use ra- 
tionally. what costs them nothing.— 
otained by forethought and 
labor, affords far more. satisfaction, 
and conduces more to the advance- 
ment of the race. Cheerfully, then, 
let us to the work for the season. 
With the exception of afew vegeta- 
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bles for late use, thé buckwheat, some | 


corn to prolong the season for ‘hot 
corn,” and perhaps some for soiling 
cattle in case of an autumnal dearth, 
the crops are supposed to be now in. 
They are to be attended to well, or 
the labor of putting them in will not 
be as well compensated. 

Let the garden be kept perfectly 
clean, and be watered if necessary.— 
A watering pot is better than nothing 
for this purpose ; but we hope you 
have a hand engine, which will do 
the work with more ease and more 
effectually. Plants should be water- 
ed at sunset rather than in the morn- 
ing, and never in the heat of a sunny 
day. Watering in the sun causes the 
ground to bake; and, besides this, 
the evaporation from the surface is so 
rapid a& to prevent the heat from 
penetrating as deeply as is desirable 
into the soil. 

Let the fences be now theroughly 
looked to, if that was not done at a 
more proper time—in yhid-winter, for 
getting the raterighs to the place, 
and in early spring, for putting them 


up. - Keep the fields glean by stirring | 


the surface often. \ Rygry soil takes 
a considerable part of tts plant food 
from the ai, and the oftener it is 


stirred, so as to present a fresh sur- | 


face, the more will it absorb. Re- 
member that more than half of every 
plant, comes from the air, either di- 
rectly, through the pores of the foli- 
age, or indirectly, by being first ta- 
ken into the soil, and then passing 
by the roots into the plant. It is 
only the ash of plants, when burned, 
that constitutes their mineral pot- 


tions, and that only is due to the soil. | 
If a soil is somewhat heavy, it may 


be well to work it between the rows 


' 





Of a single acre. 


to considerable depth in order to 
keep it ip a condition to be easily 
penetrated by the roots of planis.— 
For lighter soils, if properly prepared 
before putting in the seed, 2 superti- 
cial dressing, to keep down the weeds 
—rather, to destroy them utterly, to 
give them no more time to live than 
to exhaust the vitality of the seeds 
from which they spring—is enough. 
For working between rows, Knox’s 
Horse Hoe is better than the plow, or 
any cultivator yet invented. 
but four or five dollars, with iron 


li costs 
shares ; with steel shares, the cosi 
is not over seven dollars. If well 
used, and kept under cover when not 
in use, it will last from ten to twenty 
years, according as it is used much 
or little, thus reducing the annual 


| expense to less than the value of the 


labor saved by it, in the cultivation 
It should be on 


| every farm where more than one acre 


| of corn is cultivated. 


| 
i 
i 
i 
j 
} 
| 
i 
' 


One man, with 
a horse and this ir} ~a-—7i, and one 
man with a hand hoe, to finish the 
work whenever it happens to be done 
imperfectly, as about the end of the 
rows, will de more work than three 
men with a horse and plow and only 
hand hoes ; and, if the ground was 
previously prepared as it should be, 
will do it better. In many a field it 
will save labor enough in a single 


| day to balance the annual expense of 


maintaining it on the farm. 

In addition to clean cultivation, the 
application of manures to the grow- 
ing crop is worth considering. With 
plaster and ashes, this is often done ; 
and although it is better policy— 
more labor saving and attended with 


hetter results, as a general rule—to 


apply the manure in the soil previous: 
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ly to planting, yet there will occur 
cases in which jt may be wise to 
apply a little poudrette or other 
quickly acting fertilizer, as late as 
the second or even the third hveing ; 
and as the impending war in Europe 


' gives a promise of higher prices than 


were anticipated before planting time, 
such a course may be specially 
adapted to the present season. If 
that war should prove to be long, 
bloody, and obstinate, we would not 
advise our readers to rejoice in it, 
but undoubtedly it would tend to 
higher prices, and it is but reasonable 
that increased production should be 
sought. ‘ 

With regard to hoeing corn late— 
after the summer harvest—there are 
different opinions. It keeps the ground 
open, accessible to the air, and is so 
far a benefit. It is beneficial also in 
preventing the fall seeding of weeds. 
But we believe it injures the crop by 
lacerating the roots, and we would 
therefore say, stir the ground so often, 
and so exterminate the weeds before 
harvest, that there will be no neces- 
sity for meddling with either after the 
harvest is over. Even if you should 
fail to do this in May, June, or early 

in July, it is at least doubtful whether 
you gain much by disturbing the 
roots after harvest. 

If you sow corn for soiling pur- 
poses, and we believe it is well for 
dairy farmers, sow in drills, say 
eighteen inches apart. As high as 
four bushels to the acre have been 
recommended. Our own belief is 
that two bushels will give as much 
forage and of a richer quality. The 
soil should be rich, and cleanly culti- 
vated before sowing. It is well to 
stir the ground between the drills 


with a small plow: or cultivator set 
very narrow, or with the horse hoe. 
As much corn forage may be grown 
on a single acre, as seven or cight 
acres of ordinary pastnrage will pro- 
duce: If not wanted in the Fall, it 
may be thorougkly dried for Winter 
use, and nothing is better for milch 
cows. 

Peas may now be sown for turning 
in as green manure. 

A judicious thinning of all vege- 
tables should be attended to in June. 
A too crewded growth is equivalent 


to being checked with weeds. 


Harvest oats, rye and wheat, after 
passing out of the milk state, when 
the inside of the kernel, on being 
crushed is neither white not yet hard, 


but having the color and consistency 


of dough. It then makes more and 
better flour than if eut earlier or 
later. 

Potatoes should be hoed the first 


| time when very small, with no hilling. 





Let them be hilled at the second hoe- 
ing, and then only, with very low, 
broad hills, and if possible let this be 
done soon after the first hoeing—not 
more than eight or ten days—while 
the vines are not yet so spread and 
fallen as to be injured by the opera- 
tion. We sometimes see men tang- 
ling and crushing the vines, when 
spread nearly over the ground ; and, 
if the crop were ours, we would 
thank them to “let alone.” 

Carrots, parsnips, sugar beets and 
mangolds, if not yet sown, should be 
put in quickly—the sooner th> better. 
With deep thorough tillage and high 
manuring any of these arc profita- 
ble crops, Their great benefit is not 
so much in the actital nutriment they 
contain, though this 43 large by. the 
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acre, if not by the bushel, as in keep- 
ing the cattle in condition, by giving 
them as succulent food in connection 
with dry hay. 


We hope you have killed off the | 


May catterpillars, and thus done your 


yart towards ridding your region of 
f o > 


the nuisance. The June catterpillars 
will soon be along. 
liberal premium for every nest they 
will destroy, and we wll promise 
that your orchard will not be long 
draped with their gray, unsightly 
habitations. 

the + 15th of this 
month to July, buekwheat may be 


Ld5th 


Any time afte - 


sown ; but the sooner after the 
the better. 

The English think much of beans 
as a winter feed for sheep, believing 
them adapted to promote a heavy 
growth of wool. The large field beans 
we believe do not do as well in our 
climate as theirs, and we know not 
whether they can be made profitable 
in this country. If to be gtown now, 
early in June, is the time to drill 
them in. 

Let the implements and tools be 
often examined and kept in repair. 
They should be housed when not in 


use, “A place for everything, and 


MARKET 


A little more than a yéar since the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts Soci- 


of a century ago—offered a premium 
of $150 for the best essay on market 
fairs, since called market days, in 
consequence of the word “fair” hav- 
ing been appropriated hy societies 
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: 
| 
| 


| 


Offer the boys a | 


everyting in its place,” is an impor- 
tant rule for the farm. Some have 
altered it practically, as if it’ read. a 
place for every tool, and every place 
in some place; but it costs them more 
to find a tool, when wanted, than i; 
would to carry it to its place; when 
done with. 

System on the farm is worth much 
Some men by acting on a well de- 
vised system, punctually carried out, 
will effect more by easy labor, than 
others, without system or order 
by the hardest 

During this and the next month 
your labors will of Course be press- 
ing. But if you systematize your 
time and lay out the work advanta- 
geously, you will find time for repose 
and enjoyment, and some, even in 
these months, for reading and mental 
improvement. Allow the boys time 
for reading This is an important part 
of their education. In every employ- 
ment intelligence is a help to success; 
and farming is not an exception. 
Some have supposed it was; but 
therein has been a great mistake; and 
ma‘; the present be the time, and in 
aur own country the place to correct 
it. 


DAYS: 





for show and exhibition, while market 


| days are designed to afford opportuni- 
ety for the promotion of Agricul- | ties for buying, selling and egchange- 
ture—organized nearly three-fourths | 


ing animals and farm products, rath- 
er than the furnishing of occasions 
forshow: Mr. Richard S. Fay, secre- 
tary of the old society, and ex-prest- 
dent of Essex Co. Agricultural society 
has taken a very active part in orig? 
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nating this new enterprise. 
lived several years in England and 


Having 


observed the favorable working of | 
market fairs there, he was led to the | 


conclusion that they would prove 


beneficial here if inaugurated under 


favorable’ auspices. 

To secure a fair trial, the trustees 
of the Agricultural 
Society, one of the oldést and most 


Essex County 


efficient county societies in the State, 


have taken huld of the matter, and 
have arranged a series of market 
days to be held at different times and 
places in the county through the sea- 
son. Two of these have already been 
celebrated; the first on the first Tues- 
day of May at South Danvers, and the 
second on the third Tuesday of May 
at Nerth Andover. 

They have both proved very suc- 
cessful. 
were sent in for sale, and much prop- 
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to accomplish his desive. By estab- 
lishing market days'this waste of time 
will be avoided, Produce, sach as 
roots, fruits and grain may be sold by 
samples to be delivered when ordered 
in such quantities ag may be specified 
Choice potatoes for planting are sold 
at South Danvers i this way. This 


_ has been founé to work well in Ing- 


of market days. 


Stock and farm produce 


erty changed hands by auctions and | 


private sales: The 


farmers have | 


showed an enterprising spirit in con- — 


tributing to this experiment. The 
next market day is to be held on the 
third Tuesday in June at George: 
town, Others are appointed to occur 
in the months of September and Ocio- 
ber. It is designed that these market 
days shall recur annually at the same 
places on the corresponding Tuesdays 


land and Scotkand; and should it be 
found to work well in old Essex, the 
system will soon be adopted and 
established im other counties and 
states LL W 


The Massachusetts people seem tv 
be greatly worked up on the subject 
Their papers are full 
of it; and we have several communi- 


| gations on the same subject-—an in- 


novation of whieh we advise them to 
make full trial and report progress. 
The foregoing is one of the communi- 
cations we allude to, and the follow 
ing is an other, 





MARKET DAYS FOR ESSEX. 

Two experiments have been made 
in this county, to see how these mar- 
kets or fairs after the manner of Eng- 
land would be sustained here; and 
the success has been so encouraging 


_ that the trustevs of our county society, 


of the succeeding corresponding 


months, at least until the experiment 
shall have a fair trial. | 

The chief purpose in establishing 
market days, is to afford the farmers 
a better and more economical way of 


buying and seiling farm stock and | 


crops. According to the old custom, 
ifa man wants to buy a cow or a 
yoke of oxen, he spends sometimes 
several days in looking about in order 


have determined to attempt a perma- 
nent series of markets at stated 
periods in Spring and autumn in dif: 
ferent sections of the county where 


| they are most encosraged. Beyond 
| question South Danvers wili be one 
_ of these. places; another will probably 


be found in the vicinity of Lawrence; 


| and another at Newburyport. Any 


thing of the kind requires persevering 
energy at the commencement. We 
have found this in the late president 
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of the society. Mr. n. ray of Lymn, | into lots, each lot should communi 


who learned the value of such fairs by 
actual observation of them in Berg- 
land. 
tions, Mr, Editor 


I presume your own observa- 
will ae~-*d with 


those of Mr, Fay. I* seems to me, 


that some such established system of 


sales is essential to the best success 

of our agricultural organizations. 
Very truly yours, 

5S. Danvers, May 23. Jd, WP. 


ON FENCING THE FARM. 





Wiuttiamsport, May 19, 1859. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have made the fol- | 


Cate 


| with a lane, and that never should jt 
| be necessary to pass through a lot t 
gain access to any other lot. Avain 


l eontend that the lane should always 
be planted with fruit trees, thus 


making what* would otherwise be 
waste land, both useful and orna- 
mental, 


Supposing the farm © be divided 
as here proposed, the side fences 


would be in length nine hundred and 


| eighty perches, which would cost, if 


| posts and rails, say one dollar and 


lowing caleulation as to the expenses | 
connected with fencing one hundred | 


acres of land—I suppose the land to 
be in the form of a square—which 
will give a length on side of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six and one half 


perches, thus making the outside | 
fence five hundred and six perches. | 


Now if this land be divided into eight 


lots, with a lane passing through the | 
center until it reaches the last lots, | 


in order to give an opening into them, | 


and said lots to be two perches or 
thirty-three feet wide, thus allowing 
plenty of room to turn with a load 
into or out of any field, and and also 
giving ample space to plant at each 
side a row of apple or fruit trees ; 
we will have in round. numbers, two 
lots of twelve and one-half acres each 
-—si1x of twelve and one-quarter each, 
aud the lane of oue and three-quarter 
acres. 

This I consider as convenient a plan 
as can be made for dividing a farm of 
the form and size given; tis true that 
in many cases the lots could with ad- 
vantage be nearer square and thus 
save some cost in fencing—but I con- 
tend that where a farm is divided 





twenty-five cents per perch, or in all 
twelve hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars ; if a stone,wall, two dollars per 
perch, or in all nineteen hundred and 
sixty dollars. 
to the cost of a werm or zig zag 
fence, and do not desire to have any- 
thing to do with them; but the above 
figures will answer for the other 
fences in this section. 
ing that farmers usually cultivate 
within three feet of the center of each 
fence, then there will be aloss cf land 


I cannot approximate 


Now suppos- 


by these inside fences amounting to 
about one and three-tenths acres. The 
one and three-quarter acres in the 


lane I wiil count no loss, for it will 


contain on each side forty-seven trees, 
thirty-three feet apart, or ninety-four 
trees in all; which if of good fruit, 
will pay a good interest on the value 
of the land. Now let us approximate 
to the cust-and benefit of these iaside 
fences. I contend that the repairing 
them, and gradual waste requiring 
renewal, will amount to at least ten 
per cent., or on the cost of the post 
and rail fence, one hundred and 
twenty-two dollars and fifty cents, 
there will be a waste of one and three- 
tenths acres which should have netted 
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at least thirteen dollars. It will take 
at least ten days’ work to keep down 
the weeds and briars near such fences 


on an ordinary farm, costing ten dol- | 
jars, making one hundred and forty- 
five dollars and fifty cents, to which | 
may be added one hour each day 
during the summer (say six months) | 
bringing in and taking out cows and 
teams witich at eight cents per hour 
will cost a trifle over twelve dollars, 
which will ring the cost up to say 
one hundred and fifty-seven dollars. 
Now suppose instead of ali this, the 
caitle are soiled, and suppose it | 
takes the whole time of ole man 
for the six months to feed and care 
for them, and that his own board and 
wages amount to one dollar per day, 
there will be one hundred and fifty- 
six working days costing the like | 
number of dollars, thus making the | 
account about square thus far ; then 
suppose twice as many cattle can be | 
kept on the same land when soiled as 
when pastured, (four times the amount 
can be kept) then suppose the ma- 
nure thus made will be worth twice | 
as much as that dropped in the field— 
how does the account stand ? 
J. A. M. 





Farms are so various in size, form, 
quality of the land generally, relative 
quality of the different parts, objects 
for which they are principally to be 
used &c. &e., that it becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult to give any thing like 
definite rnles for their division into 
lots. The above case presupposes 
the farm to be square, also that the 
land is essentially unique in charac- 
ter, that the buldings are central in 
the front, or that the occupant has | 
the option so to place them, that 





| gregate—perhaps 
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there is no necessity for running a 
. . 2. 
fence otherwise than as you might 


| wish, for the sake of. water or to 


avoid any obstacle or unfitness of 
ground for farming. Now all these 


circumstances concur on some farms: 


it may be on ten thousand ont of a 


million, which would be at the rate 
of one in a hudred. But that rate 
would give a large number in the ag- 
30,000 for the 
whole United States—and for all such 
farms we think: the plan of our corres- 
pondent admirable. 

Some might object to the apple trees 
in the lane, on the ground that the cat- 
tle might »e choked with the failing 
fruit, and that in some cases they 
would consume valuable fruit from 
the lower limbs. Our impréssion is 
that these inconveniencies would be 
more than counterbalanced by the de- 
struction of insects that would be de- 
voured in the falling apples. We 
like the idea of those trees in the lane; 
and as the writer shows that the land 
would by no means be made waste 
land, but would pay interest at least, 
(he might have said more than inter- 
est) we would prefer that the lane 
should be a little wider than would 
be required to turn a team, so that 
all or nearly all the fruit would be 
within the fences. The apple worm 
that causes it to fall would then be 
devoured at once, instead of living ta 
become the progenitor of perhaps mil- 
lions. 

The regularity of the writer’s 
plan commends it. The fences are 
all on strait lines—are either paralle} 
with the front line of the farm, or at 
right angles to it, making square 
work, in straight lines, : Se plow 
and harrow, the mower and , per, 
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These points are well worth securing, 
when the land permits. 

Mast farmers have deemed it good 
policy to cut their farms into smaller 
lots than the above recommends. 
We are of a contrary opinion—would 
have them larger. Miles of inside 
fence, cutting the land into half acre, 
acre, two, three and four acre lots, 
have their advantages, it is admitted, 
but they have their digadvantages, 
and in our opinion the balance is not 
They do not pay. The 
expense drawback 

upon the profits of farming—none too 
large at best. : 

To fence a single acre, even in the 

the cpmpactest form, requires just 
about.one rod of fence to every three 
rods of land. To fence a twenty acre 
lot, of the same compact form, requires 
but one rod of fence to about fourteen 
of land—less than a quarter as much 
to the acre. 


ANALYSIS OF SOILS, 


in their favor. 


is an immense 








A few years since, J remember to 


tiie soil of the field, he would tell you 
by the aid of chemical analysis, what 
could be grown thereon. 


gentleman quite as learned as the 
first, and of character more te be con- 
fided in, that there were not half a 
dozen men in the State who could 
make a reliable analysis of soils. In 
connection with this subject, | find 
the following minutes made at the 
+ me, whether the cogitatious of my 
own brains, or. from seme better 
authority, I cannot say ; but such as 
they are, I submit them for your in- 
spection and correction——if correction 
is needed, 
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| the soil of the field ? 





‘‘ Admitting that a correct analysis 
can be made, what assurance have 
we that such analysis is a correct ex. 
pression of the character of the entire 
field ? How many parcels will have 
to be selected before we can be sure 
that we have a fair representation of 
lt will not be 


_ easy to find in the same field two 


perches that will agree entirely in 
the character of the ingredients. |; 


_rarely happens, in Jands that have 


been long under cultivation, that one 


specimen is a fair representation of 


| the whoie. 


But admitting the soil of 


| the field to be uniform in composition, 
| there are many accidents that may 


vitiate analytical results. It may 


| happen that an egg or the droppings 


| Where soils have been 


of some animal or bird shall have 
mingled with the parcel selected for 
analysis—then the carbonate of lime 
will be found in undue. proportion. 
repeatedly 
nlowed, harrowed and fertilized, no 


| one can be certain of its virgin char- 
| acter. The droppings of a dog ona 
have heard a learned lecturer on agri- | 


| game. 


I also re- | 


member to have heard from another | amuse the amateur, and instruct the 


field will thus make many acres to 


culture say, that give him a pound of | abound in phosphates. 


Soil analysis is at best a chanve 
Where one wins a hundred 
may lose. Always interesting, often 
valusble, rarely economical. It may 


philosopher, but for the farmer its 
value is small if he has to pay for it.” 
May, 1859 J. W. P. 


Nore.—On page 262 of your valuable maga- 
zine for May, 1 perceive a brief note that | 
wrote you about the Onion Maggot. 1 have 
since became entirely satisfied, that this 
insect cannot be destroyed, or even checked 
in its ravages, by the application of guano, 
in any quantity or any manner. The only 





| effect it can have, is, to advance the growth 
| of the plants that escape the attack of the 
| insect—that springs from eggs deposited by 


a little fly, that has come from the insect 
itself. Several of these metamorphoses u 
occur in the same season. Its facility for 
propagation, being only equaled by its power 
of destruction. 
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THE ART OF FARMING-HOW TO BE OBTAIN: *: 


= 


‘* WHATEVER is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well.’’—Old Proverb. 


I state in the onset, that the only 


| “masters of the art” and fit them- 


i 
i 


true way to acquire a_ thorough | 


knowledge of practical agriculture,— | 


practical and scientific combined, so 
as to thoroughly fit one for a tiller of 
the soil, for a “workman that need 
not be ashamed,”— is, by instruction 
upon the farm itself, from early boy- 
hood, until the bay becomes a man, 
or attains his ‘“ majority,” or “ inde- 
pendence” as often styled, 
period, though it seems an age to the 
young man, is none too long to ob- 
serve, study, and learn, in the home 
school of agriculture, It is to the 
young farmer, what the common 
school is to the yoing learner of the 
common sciences. 

Constant observation combined with 
practical instruction, and the home 


study of agricultural works, enables | 


him to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of farming, in all its details, even as 
he learns, by degrees, his own mother 
tongue. - 

He grows up with it, and it becomes 
apart of his nature, a portion of his 


very being, and when he leaves the | 
| may do for a certain class, (a class 


old home at the age of twenty-one 
years, he is “lord of the soil,” and at 
his option, it will do his bidding. 

But there are many young men, the 
sons of mechanics, or professional 
men, not wishing to follow the calling 
of their fathers, who desire, in the 
shortest possible way, consistent with 
the nature of the case, to fit them- 
selves for practical farmers, and who 
wish to make farming their occupa- 
tion for life. They desire to become 


This | 


selves for profitable tillers of the soil. 
By this occupation, they hope to earn 
bread, for themselves and their future 
families, Of course they desire to 
become thoroughly fitted for it, and 
yet, with as little expense of time 


' and money, as the condition of things 


will allow, 

‘How shall the object be accom- 
plished? I reply, and shall be able 
to prove it, I believe, to the satisfac- 
tion of every thinking mind, that to be- 


| come good, practieal farmers, young 














men, like children, must begin to 
learn,—continue to learn,—and com- 
plete their education upoa the farm. 
It cannot be done anywhere else. 
Observation and practice, coupled 
with properstudy and reading, long 
and patiently persevered in, will only 
produce competent farmers, who can 
successfully and with pleasure and 
profit make agriculture a profession. 

Other systems there may be, con- 
sisting mostly of theoretical instruc- 
tion attained at schools, with a little 
amateur farming attached, or, oral 
and book knowledge, with little if 
any practical instruction at all, these 


very small I hope, in the aggregate,) _ 
but he who expects to earn bis bread | 
by the sweat of his brow,—to cause 
the earth to bring forth in abundance 
at his bidding, to make. the: desert, 
even, “ bud and blossom like the rose,” 
and to do it with profit, and pleasure 
to himself, and with credit, as a prac- 
tical and successful. farmer, must 
begin where the child. begins, at the 
very bottom of the ladder, and 
2 
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patiently toil upwards, if he would at | 


last stand upon the top, with the 
golden apple in his hand. 

No woman can become a good 
housekeeper without education in the 
kitchen. Ali the works on Cookery, 
and the various treatises on the culi- 
nary art, never alone can make her 
an economical and skilful housewife, 
without having had practical knowl- 
edge in all the details of the art, ob- 
tained under the supert ‘sion and 
tutilage of a practiced adept. Hence 
farmers’ daughters, brought up under 
the tuition and guidance of their 


mothers—all daughters, whose moth- 


ers are skilled in the arts of good 
housewifery, if properly attentive, 
become equally skillful themselves, 
an accomplishment of which they may 
well feel proud. Those wives who 
are taken immediately from the school 
into the kitchen, who have never 
given much attention to the subject 
‘of good gookery, and who are obliged 
to fly for aid to “Cooking made Easy” 
“Domestic Receipts,” &ec., for the 
knowledge they must have, make 
sorry housekeepers in the 
indeed. We sincerely pity them. Just 
so in the business of farming. The 
cases are exactly alike. No man can 
possibly become a successful farmer, 
short of a practical education upon 


the farm. All the books on agriculture: 


extant—any amount of oral instruc- 
tion, can never alone, without practi- 
eal knowledge, make aecomplished 
husbandmen, ! 
Take a mechanic out of his shop, or 


a professional man out of his office, or 


a clerk from behind the counter ; put 
either of them upon the best farm in 
the State, with a properly selected 
library of books, Let them have agri- 





outset | 


cultural papers and all the literature 
of the land, put the best implements 


for farming operations into their 
hands, if they have had no previous 
practical agricultural instruction, no 
“life upon and about the farm,” they 
will make at best, indifferent tillers 
of the soil, and be likely soon to con- 
clude that they have “missed their 
calling,” 

The best farmers are those that 
have from early boyhood been brought 
up upon the farm, whose every-day 
life has been amid the toils, tasks 
and business of agriculture in all its 
phases—in all its simple, as well as 
the more important branches, from 
driving the oxen with the goad when 
a little boy, to guiding the plow with 
stalwort arm in manhood—from 
spreading the green grass in the 
meadow, to wielding the sythe, and 
lifting the hay into the highest loft— 
from husking the golden ears of corn 
by moonlight—-to swinging the grain- 
cradle in the open wheat fields, from 
the easiest and most simple, to the 
most laborious and responsible duties 
through the multiform avenues of 
agricultural pursuits, 

The natural farmer, if 1 may be 
allowed the expression, one who has 
been bronght up upon the farm from 
a boy, educated into it, until it has 
become almost an instinct with him, 
is the most competent instructor in 
the arts of good husbandry, whether 
his pupils be men or boys. The 
“natural farmer” I mean, whose 
mind has been enriched as it should 
be by suitable scientific reading, in 
all that pertains to his important call- 
ing. 

His Encyclopedia is his enlight- 
ened, fruitfal mind, his schoolhouse, 
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his own well-tilled farm. Whether 
his pupils are his own children or 
wards, or mature young men wishing 
to learn the art of husbandry, to fit 
themselves thoroughly for it, he will 
prove @ competent master. 

His own experience—ihat practical 
“book of nature,” the farm—his 
knowledge of the nature of the soil, 
and the growth of plants, plenty of 
time, patience and application on the 
part of the learner, are all that is re- 
quired to make those under his tuition 
capable of attaining eminent skill in 
the arts of husbandry. We take it 
for granted, that every young man 
desirous of becoming a farmer, and 
to enter the “farm school” as a pupil 
has a decent English education, that 
he is somewhat acquainted with the 
chemistry of the soils, and with 
Botany, «nd the history of vegetable 
life. If ae hes no knowledge of these, 
he should st once procure suitable 
text books and commence the theore- 
tical study with the ‘practical, and 
take them along in company. No 
man can become a perfect farmer if 





he fails of aquainting himself with. 


the nature of the soils, and the history 
of vegetable life and growth. These 
are the keys that unlock the first 
great principles of successful agri- 
cultuture. Such knowledge opens 
the way to skill in the preparation of 
suitable compost manures for all soils 
and crops; the want being known of 
any lacking element, it can be readily 
applied. 

The art of good farming cannot be 
attained in a very short space of 
time. “It'is a business that a whole 
lifetime is scarcely able to perfect. 
There is no profession or calling that 
requires a wider range of theoretical! 


| and practical knowledge. The sci- 


} 





ences of Law, Medicine, and Music, 


| are not more extensive in range of 


practical detail or necessary scientific 
attainment than. this art of agri 
culture, } 

The amount of knowledge neces: 


'sary for thoroughgoing enlightened 


husbandry in all its minute operations, 
both scientific and practical, is be 
yond my power and province to de- 
scribe here. 1 think I shall be sus- 


‘tained in this assertion, however 


skilled I might be, or however limit- 
less my province and space. Such 
knowledge can only be had by long, 
patient persevering study and appli- 
cation, 

There is ‘not a day in the year but 
what the besiness of the farmer 
changes. From seed time until the 
harvest, every day brings to his 
hands some new task. Perhaps he 
has just; entered upon “virgin soil,” 
some heretofore uncultivated lot. It 
is in the early Srring time—there are 
trees to be felled—timber to be drawn 
to the mill or market—and the iand 
fitted and appropriated to the proper 
crop. All this requires knowledge 
and judgment. The trees must be 
felled in the right time—the timber 
properly assorted—and the refuse 
heaped and burned in the right sea- 
son. And the crop best adapted to 
the soil put in timely and judiciously. 

But the season advances, 

The land most suitable for pasture 
mowing and ti‘lage must be properly 
selected and appropriated. Fences 
are to be made and repaired. The 
compost manure heap must be meade 
of the proper materials, and com- 
pounded so'as to meet the wants of 
soil and crop to which it will be ap- 
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plied. 
sewing, planting, cultivating the 
young crop, all come along rapidly 
in. succession, presenting a varied 
round of responsible duties. 

In the mean while much time and 
and attention must be devoted to the 
farm stock, ‘rearing tending and 


having proper care of them. Horses,’ - 


Time hurries on—plowing | 





for a sufficient length,of time to em: 
brace all the changes that time and 
circumstances present, to cover the 
entire ground of the minutiae of the 


occupation. The well educated, prac: 
tical farmer will be a safe and sure 


| guide. 


horned cattle and sheep—all must | 


have wise attention, in the right time 
swine and poultry come im for their 
share of attention. 

The haying season quickly follows 
the seeding time,and in its wake comes 
the labor of the harvest field. In fact 


cupations of the farmer, that I may 
safely say his labor is new daily the 
year through. 

| think I have shown from the 
nature of the business of the agri- 
culturist, that time is necessary in 
order to-learn it well. Ihave also 
shown that the practical farmer is the 
most competent instructor in the art 
Wf farming. . 

I have shown that the practical farm- 
er who takes the place of teacher must 
be suitably acquainted with books 
pertaining to agriculture as well as 
the pupils under his care. Again 
that the farm is the place to give and 
receive all such instruction. I donot 
now hesitate to make the positive 
statement, that the best, the only 
system of instuction, that can fit any 
young man to commence the business 
of farming with any degree of satis- 
faction, or success, or credit to himself, 
must be by practical labor observa- 
tion and instruction upon the farm, 
combined with the study of suitable 
literature pertaining to the art. This 
aystem of instruction must be pursued 


Every young man who proposes to 
become a farmer should in the first 
place make the following queries: 
He should be able tu answer them at 
once, decidedly either yes or no, 
First, Have you a proper tast for farm- 


| ing ? Have you sufficient stamina, and 


physical strength to engage in such 


aegt | a laborious occupation? To these he 
so numerous und intricate are the oc- 


j T P 
| Yes. 


| clined to be indolent, having once put 


| emphatically—Nod! 





ought to be able to answer at once- 
Again, he may ask, am I! inr- 


my liand to the plow shall I be in 
clined to look back ? 

To these he must be able to answer 
Having come to 
a positive and satisfactory decision, 
he may safely enter (if thus decided, ) 
upon the study and practice of his 
chosen business, one of the most noble 
followed by man—a tiller of the soil. 


After choosing a suitable teacher 
the student should procure for him- 


| self a judiciously selected library 
| of standard agricultural books, and 


subscribe for a few choice periodicals 
devoted to the interests and instruc- 
tion of the farming community. His 
teacher should be a well educated 
agriculturist, who has long made the 
business his calling-—-a man ‘apt to 
icach,” kind hearted, and willing to 
bear with the faults and foibles of 
the beginner. He should be a map 
ready to impart instruction in all ihe 
minor, as well as in the more import- 


| ant branches of the business— in the 
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“earthy and odorous,” as well as in 
the “ornamental? 

The Spring time is the most useful 
and proper season to commence a 
course of instruction. The farmer in 
all his labors and operations is direct- 
ed and governd by nature. The suc- 
cession of the four seasons brings to 
him new duties continually, but 
Spring as the season of seedtime, 


the farm school. The most important 


preliminaries of farming are commenc- | 
ed, and many of them coneluded in | 


the months of March, April, and May. 





the soil, selecting and planting seed, 
cultivating the young crop—all of 
them are important branches of hus- 
bandry in which the student should 
become well earned, 

The art of ewtting and curing grass 
is @ very important branch of farm- 
ing, one that requires much good 


| judgment, and considerable . practi- 
| cal knowledge. The proper time to 
seems the most proper season to enter | 


cut grass is an item of much magni- 


| tude. . Thestudent can best.learn this 


The art of preparing and applying | 
| early, or a few days too late, with 


manures, is particularly teught in the 
Spring months. In this one import- 


ant subject the student has much to | 
learn. He has already been tanght | 


perhaps from the perusal of books, 
that all vegetable growths, all grasses 
and grains, are composed. of certain 
chemical elements that are derived 
from the soil, water, and air, in some 
soils the necessary elements for pro- 
moting the growth of vegetation, for 
supplying the coveted crop with pro- 
per pabulum, or food, is partially de- 
ficient. This desideratum is to be 
supplied by a compost manure, com- 
pounded so as to contain these ele- 
ments thereby supplying the defi- 
ciency. 

The business of the student is, to 
study the nature and composition of 


the soil—to ascertain for what crop it | 


is best adapted, and to suit the seed- 
ing to the soil. 

In all this he will find suitable in- 
struction in the practical lessons of 
the efilightened agriculturist, and 
also in the various works on agri- 
ciiltural subjects, that have within 
~ few yeats been written. Preparing 





by observation, guided by suitable 
instruction and a certain amount of 
knowledge of the process of vegetable 
growth and decay. A few days too 


some of the grasses would be ruinous 
in the extreme. The juices must 
be properly matured, in order to 
insure sweet, palatable, and nutri- 


' cious food for animals. If ent too 


early the.nutritive principle is defi- 


| ciency if too late, it has exhaled into 


the atmospheae and is lost. The 
young student farmer will have to 
learn when to use the scythe or mow- 
ing machine, watching the fields with 
an eagle eye, even as the smith 
watches the color of the heated steel 
in order to give it the proper temper. 

Again it must be cured well, nei- 
ther dried too much nor too little—so 
as to lose its flavor and life, or to 
heat and mould in the mow and be- 
come smoky and insipid. 

Tt is in the hay field, under the eye 
of the well informed “‘old time farmer” 
and guided by his practical knowl- 
edge, that the farmer student can 


most efficiently learn the art of ma- 


king the fragrant grass intohay. The 
same may be said in regard to har- 
vesting the grain crop, — 

“Study,” “Observation,” “Practice” 
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—these are the watchwords of the 
young and ambitious learner of the | 


art—of causing the earth to yield her 


bounties—of making the fields beau- | 


tiful in the glory of fruition: 


The rearing of different kinds of | 
stock is a basiness colateral and in- 


timately conneeted with the business 
of farming. How ean it be learned 


otherwise than by a system of practi- | 


cal instruction on the farm? Select- 


ing stock—crossing ‘the breeds— 
rearing and tending the young ani-— 
mals—housing, feeding, and taking | 
proper care of them—fattening stock | 
.| But I will say very little more. 


for the market—the business of the 
dairy : all these become a part of the 
constant business of the farmer, re- 


quiring experience, judgment, pa- | 
tience and skill ; only to be attained | 
by practice, study, and the most dili: — 


gent and constant observation. The 


business of stock breeding and rear: | 


ing, and the business of the dairy can 
be acquired by the student farmer 
in connection with the other branches 
of the business, with the same sources 
of tutilage ; viz: 
agriculturist, and the diligent pe- 
rusal of suitable books. There are 
many other sources of instruction 
beside those named, that the am- 
bitious student should not neglect. In 
most farming communities the are 
established, what are called “ Farm- 
ers’ Clubs”—associations of practical 
farmers, who meet at stated intervals 
fo discuss various topics incidental 
to there calling. Much can be leafn- 
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the well-taught | 





| ed by a faithful attendance of sur-h 


organizatiohs, of a practical value. 
| The farmer student should never 
| be ‘absent from these gatherings 
The annual meetings and exhibitions 
of agricultural societies; is another 
source of intelligence to the 
husbandman. 
agricultural products, improved farm 
utensilsthe finest breeds of cattle 
| are brought together. 
ble items of intelligence can be 
gathered from attending these annual 
fairs, if proper heed be given to the 
various departments of the exhibition. 
My 
views of the subject [have endeavor- 
ed to make brief and plain. 
them with a modest confidence of 
approval, I will only add by way of 
illustration—the business of the mer. 
chant can best be learned by practice 
behind the counter, guided and in- 
structed by the experienced merchant 
at the head of the establishinent: 
The mechanic who has learned his 
| trade by Actual apprenticeship, tinder 
the guidance of a workman of skill 
and science, will most likely prove a 
| competant artizan himself. 
| The linguist who attempts to 
| master a language, simply by atter- 
| tion to grammars, lexicons and read- 
ers, cannot speak that language 
so.that a native speaker can under 
stand a word he says ; he must go 
where the mother tongue is spoken 
to become a master himself. I leave 
_the reader to make the application. 
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THE SEXES OF STRAWBERRIES. 





Mr. Enrror:—In the July number of ; Sexes of Strawberries,” by Dr. Mc- 


the Magazine, of last year, there ap- 
peared a well written article on “‘The 


Munn. I was glad to see that sub- 
ject introduced, for I had often heard 
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that there were different sexes among 
strawberries, but had never taken the 


pains to examine into the matter sci- | 


entifically, so as to be decided. When 
Dr. M’s article appeared and I saw 
how well he reasoned, and particular- 
ly when he brought in botany to bear 
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| self-propagating: as wheat, rye, corn, 


&c. Others, belonging to the dice- 
cious family, have stamens and pistils 


in different plants: as hemp, mulber- 
ry, persimmon, &c. These flowers are 


on the subject, [ almost became a con- | 


vert to his theory. At that time the 
strawberries had passed the flowering 
seasons, and i had no oppertunity of 
exam ning the stamens and pistils of 
the different varieties, until the pres- 
ent time, when they again came into 
flower. I think I have new made a 


pretty thorough examination of the | 


matter, and the result is that I am 
constrained to differ from the Doctor. 
Facts speak louder than words, and 


however plausible a theory may be, 


if it is opposed to’ well-known and 
established facts, it must fall to the 
ground and give up all claim to the 
truth, In this way we myst establish 
the truth and falsehood of all science 
—if it contradicts known facts, we 
may take it for granted that it is only 
“Science falsely so called.” 

Nature hag established certain laws 
by which she carries on her operations 
throughout the world. It is now gen- 
erally admitted that there are distinc- 
tions of sex in the vegetable as well 
as in the animal kingdom. Nature 
has made provisions by. which every 
thing may propagate its own species. 
She has provided a substance called 
“pollen,” which, by some means or 
other, must come in contract with the 
female organs of plants, in order to 
impregnate them, or make them fer- 
tile. In some cases, the stamens 
which contain this pollen are on the 
same plants with the pistils. These 
are perfect in themselves, and are 








imperfect in themselyes, and would 
never be productive unless the two 
sexes were in the neighborhood of 
each other. 

Now——the strawberry in its wild or 
natural state may have beth ergans 
on the same plant. Of this, however, 
[ am not certain, nor do I think it 
absolutely necessary that it should 
be the case; natare has furnished 
them with fertilizers. Butit has been 
cultivated and bybridiged se long 
that very different varieties have 
been produced—some wjth stamens, 
and some without them. Perhaps tt 
is not strictly true that any varety is 
entirely destitute of stamens, but they 
are so small and so imperfectly de- 
veloped that they appear incapable of 
fertilizing the stigmas with their pol- 
len. Observation proves that this is 
the case. 

If strawberries always contained 
perfect flowers it would follow—other 
things being equal—that they would 
always be productive; but we find 
that this is not the case—and how 
are we to account for this?. It can- 
not be accounted for at all on the 
principle that all are perfect flowers. 
But on the principle that we are ad. 
vocating—-viz: that some varietics 
have pistillate and others stamenate 
flowers—the mystery is solved. . 

We know that some: varieties are 
nearly, if not entirely, barren, let them 
be cultivated as they may—while 
others seem to be productive under 
almost all circumstances. In proof 
of this, let any one plant Longworth’s 
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“ Prolifie” entirely isolated from all 
others, and he will have a full crop, 
because the flowers are perfect, 
having both stamens and pistils — 
Again: let him plant M’Avoy’s “Supe- 
rior” in the same soil -nd cultivate in 
the same way, but at a distance from 
all others, and he will have no fruit, 
not because it is a worthless berry, 
but because it has pistillate flowers 
only and requires the fertilizing influ- 


ence of some staminate variety in the | 


sanie neighborhood. If any one 
Goubts this he can easily make the 
experiment for himself, This is a fact 


ag im sttawberry cul- 
pe said about the cul- 












it should be planted in a rich or poor 
soil—-whether it showld have the full 
influence of the sun, or whether it 
should have some shade. 

My experience is that a medium 
soil is the best adapted to the straw- 
berry. A very poor soil should always 
be avoided—-there is net nourishment 
ehough to bring the berry to perfec- 
tion. On the other hand, when the 
ground is vory rich, the plants throw 
out too much foliage, and the quanti- 
ty of fruit is diminished, as well as 
the sweetness and fine flavor. The 
strawberry, however, is capable of a 
high degree of cultivation; but their 
luxuriance should be checked by a 
more thorough thinning out. They 
should have a sunny exposure and 
be kept free from weeds and grass. 
No fruit will- properly mature or de- 
velop its sweet juices without the full 
and continued influence of the sun’s 
rays. 


The strawberry requires a deep | 
' of Angust, dig under the whole 0: 


| soil, and if a layer of straw, to the 


tivation of the strawberry—whether | 








—— 


depth of two or three inches, be laid 
over them during the Winter, it wij 
be of great advantage; it need not be 
removed in the Spring—the plants 
will push up through the straw; and 


this straw will serve°to keep the fruit 4 : 


clean and nice, as well as enriching 
the soil. 

As to the method of planting, I am 
so well pleased with Downing’s 
method that I give it in his own 
words—it cannot be easily inproved, 
It is as follows: 

“Barly in April, or in August, be- 
ing provided with a good stock of 
strong young p.ants, select a suitable 
piece of good deep soil; dig in a heavy 
coat of stable manure pulverized well 
and making the top soil. Strike out 
the rows three feet apart, with a line. 
The plants should now be planted 
along each line about a foot apart in 
the row. They will soon send out 
runners, and these runners should be 
allowed to take possession of every 
alternate’ strip of three feet—the 
other strip being kept bare by con- 
tinually destroying all runners upon 
it—the whole patch being kept free 
from all weeds. The occupied strip 
or bed of runners will now give a 
heavy crop of strawberries the follow- 
ing Spring, and the open strip of three 
feet will serve as an alley from which 
to gather the fruit. After the crop is 
over dig and prepare this alley or 
strio for the occupancy of the new 
runners for the next season’s crop. 
The runners from the old strip will 
now speedily cover. the new space 
allotted to them, and will perhaps re- 
quire a partial thinning out to have 
them evenly distributed. As soon as 
this is the case, say about the middle 
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the old: plants with a tights salle ct 


manure. The surface may be then 
sown with turnips or spinach, which 
will’come off before the next season 
of fruits. In this way the strips or 
beds oceupied by the plants are re- 
versed every season, and the same 
plot of ground may thus he continued 
in@ armeogaiiee state for many years.” 
a. & 8. 





: On this point, Soapever, 
there is ® great difference of opinion 
and practice, We shall be glad to 
hear from our correspondents on the 
subject.” 

This we believe to be essendhally 
cerwect.; but much depends on the 
soil_ amd .the season. If you should 
presume. to. plant corn ona clay soil, 
while the ground is yet cold and wet 
(we would not advise you ever to do 
it) half am inch would be better than 
more. On a feasible loam, not very 
warm at the time of planting, an 
inch is. certainly deep enough. On 
such a loam, well warmed by the sun 
and alive with fermenting manures, 
it is no matter whether you cover 
one. inch or two, for the seed will 
sprout and grow ‘right along,” just 
as it should in either case. On light 
sandy soils, we believe it is better 
to cover as much as two inches 
deep,especially if warm and dry at 
the time of planting. If ayy heating 
manure, as ashes or fermenting horse 


manure, be applied in the hill, the | 
grain instead of vegetables. 


seed shonld be covered more deeply 


; 








than would otherwise: be well, ‘that 
the moisture, in case of Jittle or no 
rain, may not be expelled to a degree 
to prevent termentation. 

No business depends so much as 
the farmer’s upon the exercise of a 
sound judgment. Ail rules with 
him are discretionary—are to be 
varied to suit the then present cir- 
cumstances. 


> 


WSSAY ON THE Contrarian or 

Next to the cereals. the cultivation 
of vegetables. is of the pst i 
portance. These constitute the prinei- 
pal food of perhaps, more than one- 
half of the human race. ‘There is no 
diet more. nutricious and wholesome 
than vegetables, when grown to per- 
fection. In some respects they have 
the advantage even of the bread 
stufls—they are more easily cultivat- 
ed, more convenient to use, gat less 











yet it is found that such planis « 
produce abundance of seed exhanst 
the soil much more rapidly than these 
which/do not produce seed, or are not 
permitted to mature it. 

Meat and bread are the Saul 
tials” of life, but vegetables are the 
“luxuries”; and however abundant the ~ 
former might be, without the latter 
our tables would be poorly furnished. 
Vegetables not*only afford a cheap 
and wholesome food for man, but 
most excellent food for our domestic 
animals. 

That farmer work under great 
disadvantage who feeds his stock on 
At is 


? 
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experiments that 


tound by actual 
stock fed on vegetables will not re- 
quire one-fourth part of the grain 
which they otherwise would do, and 
keep in better plight that those fed 
entirely on grain. Now, as vegeta- 
bies are more easily raised than grain, 
require less labor, yield more to the 
acre, more nutricious and much less 
exhausting to the soil, it is certainly 
to the interest of the farmer to pay 
more attention to their cultivation. 
Every farmer then, if possible, should 
have a large and warm cellar under 
his barn, divided off in to di 
apartments in which to store away 


fferent 


aaa 


his vegetables. ‘vhis -vould be one 


of the 


places on the farm. 


most useful and convenient 
The farmer con- 
siders a lofi over his barn in which to 
put his hay, fodder &c. as indispens}- 
ble, but seems to forget or not to 
know that a cellar under his barn is 
equally necessary. This would cost 
but little, but let the cost be what it 
would, I have no doubt that the beni- 
fit in one year would more than cover 


it all. 


The vegetables most useful and 
deserving. of cultivation are, the 


potatoe, Trish and ¢ «cet, the turnip, 


the carrot, the onion, and cabbage, 
and the beet. 
peculiar excellence, and serve as food 
for man and beast. 


These all have their | 
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its wild state and brought to its pre- 
sent state of perfection by superior 
It 1s now more exten. 
sively cultivated and more gencrally 


cultivation. 


used than any other vegetable. It 
constitutes the principal food of a 
large portion of the human family, 
It is pleasent and nutricious, and be- 
ing exceedingly farinacious is found 
to be a better substitute for ~bread 
than any other vegetable yet discov- 
ered, It will grow in almosié any 
climate, and seems to adapt itself to 
a great variety of soils. Indeed, it. 
is one of the greatest earthly bless- 
ings to mankind ; and has become 
almost indispensible to every fami- 
ly. On account therefore of its su- 
perior excellence the best mode of 
cultivating it is a matter of the first 
importance. 

Cultivation —The Irish potatoe re- 
quires rather a cool, deep, moderate- 
ly rich soil with a sufficient quantity 
of sand to prevent it from baking cr 


becoming hard. This mdeed is the 
proper soil for all tuberous rooted 
plants. It: must be deep, as the roots 


extend a considerable distance int 
the earth in search of nourishment, 
and it must be light, that the tubers 
may have an opportunity of expand- 


ing rapidly. A low or bottom soil 


| does not seem to suit the potato so 


A short description of the use, man- | 


ner of tillage, and mode of preserv- 
ing May not be uninteresting. 
The Irish Potatoc. 
The Irish potatoe is a native of the 
mountainous parts of South America. 


It is there a perenrial and is calti- | 


vated for its tubers. Im its native 


state it is verv inferior, and searcely | 


édible. It has been reelaimed from 


well—it is generaly too moist and 
heavy and if the season should be 
wet the tops will grow to luxuriant 
ly, and the tubers will not be so dry 
and mealy—the characteristic of a 
good potato—and besides, in such a 
soil they will be more subject to rot. 

To know what kind of soil is best 
adapted to the potato is of the first 
importauce. By an analysis of the 
potato, it is found that the elementary 
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principles” which predominate, are 
potassa and phogphorate of maguesia. 
it follows then, that the soil contain- 
ing these elements in the greatost 
abundance is the soil best adapted to 
the potato. Wood ashes or vegeta- 
ble manure, such as decomposed 
leayes or straw, or virgin soil from 
the woods or from the wood-pilv, will 
be suitable for the potato; but never 
use animal or stable manure—it con- 
tains too much ammonia, an article 
the potato does not require—it is to 
strong, and will do more harm than 


— 
* 


good. 


let it be high dry and good soil. if 
it has been in clover and Jain out for 


some years, so much the better. If 


it is not sufficiently rich, make it so, 
by spreading upon the*ground the 
proper kind of manure. Then early 
in the season if practical, or at least 
some weeks before planting, let the 
ground be thoroughly and deeply 
broken up with a two-horse plough, 
and sub-soiled. 

About the last of February, or first 
of March, if the weather be suitable, 
without any regard to the moon—lay 
off the rows in furrows about two and 
one-half or three feet apart, and six 
or eight inches deep; then if you 
have a. sufficiency of decomposed 
straw or leaves, fill the furrows with 
this, and havi 
smail into two pieces, or more if large, 
always rejecting the blossom end, 
plant them on the straw with the cut 
side down about 6 o~ 8 inches apart. 
Then cover with earth making all 
level. Now, if you have straw 
enough, spread it over eight or 
ten inches deep. The potato will 


come up through this and require no 


In choosing a patch for potatoes, 


cut your pétatoes if 
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other culture until:they are ready for 
the table—the straw keeping down 
all weeds and grass. : 

This method will answer for a 
small patch sufficiently large for fami- 
ly use, but when cultivated on a 
larger seale for market, it is not 
practicable for the want of straw. 

In this case the tollowing method 
is recommended. Having laid off the 
furrows as above, fill with decompos- 
ed straw or leaves; or sprinkle 
leached ashes in the bottom of the 
furrows, then plant the potatoes as-be- 
fore and cover with the plough, throw- 
ing up a furrow, from each side. 
Then just before the potatoes ‘begin to 
appear brush them over so as to level 
the ground. After -this, use the 
plough or hoe as may be necessary 
If the ground has been of the proper 


| quality and prepared as directed, 


other things being equal, you may 
expect good potatoes, both as it re 
spects quality and quantity. It is 
said that a handfnl of bog-hair thrown 
on a lull of potatoes when planted 
will greatly increase the yield. Itis 
worth a trial. 

But farmers often find it more diffi- 
cult to keep their potatoes than to 
raise them. The feilowing method is 
perhaps the most successful. Pota- 
toes should not be permitted to re- 
main in the ground. As soon as the 
haulm or vines die they should be dug 
and spread as thin as possible in a 


cool dry place, shaded from the san — 


where the air can freely circulate. 
If there is not-room to spread them 
as thinly as they ought to be, they 
should be stirred frequently, so as to 
give them an opportunity to dry 
thoroughly. This is called the sea- 
soning process. ‘In this” situation 
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they may remain wntil they are in | 
danger of frost. They should then | 
be removed to a close dry cellar | 
where they will not freeze, but get | 
sufficiently cool to prevent them from | 
sprouting. It would be well to stir 
them occasionally, and if any sprouts 
appear they should be broken off as 
they injure the potato by making 
them watery. In this way I have 
known potatoes to keep good until | 


new ones came. 

Or perhaps it is better to let pota- 
toes remain in the ground without | 
digging un*il frost, or until there is 
danger of freezing ; for they will keep 
better in the ground where they grew 
than they will in any other piace. 
When dug let them remain on the 
ground or spread them m a house un- | 
til they dry. Then place them on 
ground which has been somewhat | 
elevated or bedded up forthe purpose | 
in a lon, heap, sloping from each | 
side to a sharp point in the form of | 
the roof of a house, about two and a | 
half feet high. Place a fork at each | 
end of the potato ridge, and then | 
place a strajght pole upon the forks | 
so as to lie close upon the top of the | 
potatoes. Now place boards on both | 
sides that will reach from the ground | 
to the top of the pole. Then cover | 
the boards with straw six or eight | 
inches deep, and finally cover tke 
whole with earth sufficiently deep to 
prevent all danger of freezing. The 
ends must be kept open when the 
weather is not too cold in order te~ 
admit the air. Now make a shed 
over them ard keep ail dry, and they 
will require ro other protection. 

Then in the spring, before the pota- 
toes commence growing they should 
be removed into a house and spread 
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upon the floor, and frequently stirreg 
so as to prevent them from sprouting, 
This.is better than to put them in , 
cellar, for a cellar will keep them too 
warm, and cause them to sprout, 
which if once they do they are no long- 
er fit for the table. 

Potatoes in our climate will degen- 
erate in a few years; it is best there 
fore to procure seed from the North 


every thirdorfourth year. The choice 


' varieties are, the Meshanock or Mer. 


cer, the Blue, the London Lady, the 
Pink Eye for early planting, and the 
round Red for late. The long Red or 
Red Meshanock as 3t is sometimes 
called, is the most prolific, and is best 
for stock, 

For the last few years the potato 
has been subject to a disease called 
the rot. 
known, nor has a preventive as yet 
been discovered. It is found, how- 
ever, that good sound potatoes, plant- 
ed in a well pulverized dry soil, er in 


The’ cause of this: is not 


| new land, are not so subject to the 


disease. Perhaps the only certain 
remedy is, to procure fresh tubers 
from the native potato. 

There is another pest which has 
greatly discouraged the farmer in the 
cultivation of this vegetable ; that is 
the bug. This, for some years has 
almost entirely destroyed the potato 
crop. In some localities, it has been 
worse than in others. No effectual 
remedy has been found. The bug is 
known to be regular in its appear 
ance ; if, therefore, the potato could 
be planted either so early or so late 
as to miss the season of the bug, 
perhaps the evil might be prevented. 
Let the experiment be made. 

The potato is a wholesome and nv- 
tricions vegetable, and it is a great 
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cultivated so universally as the Irish 


ac i a ae 


—_— 


luxury to have it in peeiantinn. too 
much care, therefpre, cannot be taken 
in its cultivation. | 
The Sweet Potato. 

This is an esculent, which on ac- | 
count of its tenderness, cannot be | 


potato, but it is considered even more 
nutricious, and is a more general | 
favorite. The sweet potato does not 
require so strong or so rich a soil as 
the Irish. The soil best adopted to 
to its growth, is a light sandy soii. 
When the soil is too fertile, the vine 
erows too luxuriantly, and draws the 
nourishment from the root. The soil 
for the Sweet as well as for the Irish 
potato, should be thoroughly and | 
deeply pulverized. This is important 
in all cultivation, but more especially 
in root culture. As early in the | 
spring as the season will admit, gen- | 
erally about the last of March or the | 
“> of April, the potatoes should be 
ded for sprouting. For this pur- 
pose, a bed should be prepared, hav- | 
ing a southern exposure. Dig out | 
the soil about two feet deep, three 
or four feet wide, and as long as may | 
be necessary. Fill it half full with, 
half rotted straw and fresh manure | 
from the stable. Then fill it up six | 
inches with rich soil, and. let it 
remain until it becomes warm by fer- 
mentation. Then spread the pota- 
toes regularly over the surface, as 
close as they can be without touching 
each other. Then cover them over 
with rich, well pulverized soil, male 
warm to the ae of two or three 
inches. Cover( with boards to keep. 
them dry, and & the weather should 
turn cold, they ghould be protected 
by straw. WherAthe shoots are long 
enough—say from three to six inches, 
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shears may be duemvii and planted,-o on 


_ the ground prepared forthem. Some 


make hills, others ridges ; the former, 
I think has the preference. More, 
however, depends on the quality of the 
soil and its thorough pulverization, 


_ than the manner of planting. 


If planted in hills, pull out the dirt 
with the hand, on top of the hill, and 
put in two or three slips in an inclin- 
ing position ; then if the weather is 
dry, fill the hole with water, and draw 
in the dirt; making it level. If you 
plant in ridges, let them be somewhat 
flattened on top, and the potato 
planted in the same way, only put 


' one plant in a place and from eigh- 


teen to twenty inches apart. ‘The 
only cultivation they require now, is 


| to keep them ciear of weeds and 


rrass. 

As soon as the vines are killed by 
the frost, the potatoes should be dug, 
and if the weather be fair, they may 
be left on the ground to dry, a day 
or two, or put them in piles ana cover 
over with straw and earth, to go 
through a sweat, and then let them 
be put in a lighs, warm and dry cel- 
lar made for the purpose, and proof 
against rats. When the weather is 
warm, the door should be kept open, 
but shut when cold. In. this way, I 
have known potatoes kept in a good 
condition until a new crop came. 
Whai a luxury itis to have such a 
wholesome and such a _ palatable 
vegetable throughowt the year! 
Who would not be willing to forego 
some pains to accomplish go desir- 
able an object. 

When a good cellar is aioe, 
the sweet potato may be put up as 
directed for the Irish potato with 
perfect safety. But they are liable 
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in this way, 


to so many cama 
particularly to the depredations of 
the rats, that { would greatly prefer 
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vator and hoe. and they require 


a substantial cellar, made for the pur- | 


pose, either of wood or brick. 
*Turnips. 

These do best in new ground ; 
if such cannot be had, 
manured, and thoroughly pulverized 
before sowing. 
nips may ve 


cows have been kept and fed during | 
it be well broken | 
| on parsnips, 


the wirter. Let 
in the spring, and harrowed or rolled 
so as to break the clods! 
it occasionally, to destroy the weeds, 


and for a general crop, sow from the | 
| tensively cultivated. 


middle of July to the middle of 


August, just before a shower of rain | 


if possible, or immediately after. 
But if the weather should be dry and 
hot as is often the ¢ase at that sea- 
son, the seeds may not vegetate, or 
if they do, may be killed by the hot 
sun, or eaten by the fly. It is best to 
make several sowings ; so that if one 
fails the other may succeed. 

The best turnips for the table, such | 
as the White or Flac Dutch &c., are 
too tender to withstand much fect: 


they should, therefore be taken Mp, Ig 


and put away as directed for pota- 
toes. The Ruta Baga, or such as 
are designed for stock, should be 
housed away in the barn cellar, to be 
ted out during the winter. They 
are. excellent for cows, sheep or 
hogs. | 
The Parsnip. 

i Parsnips require a deep, rich, sandy 

oam, the deeper it is ploughed the 
‘better. The seed should be sown 
early—say in March—in drills, about 


two and a half or three feet apart | 


and thin out to six or eight inches. 


Then plow | 
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further attention. They should not 
be taken up at alk The frosts , 

| Winter improve them. . The Suea, 
> oan md — } 
Parsnip is the best, and should he 


but | 
iet it be highly | 


The very best tur- | 
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grown in a lot where | 
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| parsnip. 


| quality. 


| crops—producing from three 








procured from the North. Ashes are 
a good manure. 

The parsnip is a very healthy and 
nourishing vegetable. Its fattening 
qualities are great, and it is, there. 
all kinds of 
fed 


abundance 


fore, an excellent root for 
farm stock. It is said that cows 
yield an 
of milk and butter, of thie 
It is also productive, and 
easily raised; and should be more ex- 


best 


The Carrot. 


This vegetable is believed to be 


| even more nutritious than the Pars- 


nip, and contains six times more nu- 
triment than the Irish potato, and is 
the most productive of all the root 
hy 
dred to six hundred bushels per acre. 
It is, by many thought to be a good 


ee for table use, but is not 


| generally relished as much as the 
Its chief use is for stock, 

and for.this purpose it has no supe- 
rior. Like the parsnip, it will 
remain in the ground, without injury 
through the winter, but for the con- 
venience of feeding them to stock, it 
is best to store them away in the 
barn cellar or other convenient place 
where they will not freeze. One 
bushel of boiled carrots, and one 
bushel of corn, are said to be worih 
as much as two bushels of corn for 
feeding hogs. They are also excel- 
lent for horses and milch cows. A 
deep sandy loam suits it. Ashes are 
a good manure. Common salt also is 
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said to agree with the carrot, better, 
than with most vegetables. 
The Beet. 

The Beet, like all other tap-rooted 
plants, requires a deep, rich, and well 
pulverized soil. Being a native of 
the sea-shore, it abounds: in soda: 


} 
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els may be raised on an acre of ground: 

The Onion requires a light, rich, 
sandy soil. If manure is used, it 
should be well rotted, and thorough- 
ly incorporated with the soil, Unfer- 
mented manure if in contact with the 


| onion, causes it to rot. Leached ashes, 
common salt, and wood ashes that | 


would furnish the aliment most con- | 


genial to this vegetable. The seed 
should be sown early, in drills about 
two and a half or three feet apart. 
The beet as indicated by its sweet- 
ness contains more of the saccharine 
priaciple, than any other vegetable 
cultivated. 
sively enltivated for sugar. It is 
also an excellent food for stock in the 
winter, particularly forcows, causing 


In France, it is exten- | 


them to produce an abundance of | 
| thinned out, it will injure those stand- 


rich milk. Hence, no doubt it would 
be greatly to the interest of the far- 


mer te raise them ior the purposes | 


above. 
if not quite equal tothe carrot. The 
Mangel Wurtzel, and sugar beet, are 
the best for this purpose. for table 
use the early kinds are preferable. 
We cannot too earnestly urge upon 
farmers the propriety and importance 
of preparing cellars under their barns 


or elsewhere, for the purpose of keep- | 


ing vegetables for their stock during 
the winter. They would find it 
greatly to their interest. Stock fed 
on yegetsbles would not require half 
somuch grain. Besides they would 
keep in better condition, and be more 
healthy. It will. also require less 


labor, and be a great saving of land. 


The Onton. 
This is an excellent vegetable, and 
if planted in suitable soil and proper- 
ly cul.ivated, will yield an abundant 


Their yield would be nearly | 





crop. From, two to five hundred bush- | 





_ ler or the back of the spade. 


lime, bone dust, or the cleanings of 
the hen roost, if wel mixed with the 
soil—particularly fresh soil from the 
woods, is an excellent application. 
Karly in February, if the weather 
will admit, the ground shcal be ma- 
nured, deeply ploughed and sub-soiled. 
It should then be made level and 


smooth on the surface, if rolled the 


better. If the seed is planted, make 
very shallow drills about two feet or 


two and a half apart, and sow very 


thin, for if sown thick, and have to be 


ing. ‘The seed should not be covered 
more than half an inch, After sow- 
ing, it would be an*adyantage to 
press the earth over them with a rol- 
‘This 
will preserve the moisture about the 
seed, and cause them to vegetate 
sooner. They should stand about six 
inches apart. 
be necessary execnt to keep them 
clean. Never draw the earth about 
the onion, but draw it away when 
they are too deep, as the best onions 
grow on the surface. If the tops seem 
to grow too rank, it will be of service 
to break themdown. This, by check~ 
ing the ascending sap, will cause it 
to concentrate in the root, and the 
onion will grow larger. 

But the largest onions cannot be 
grown from the seed the first year. 
It is beat, therefore, to plant the sets. 


These are obtained by sowing the 


seed very thick in a bed prepared for 


No other culture will 


sg 
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the purpose. They will make small 


bulbs, which should be taken up | 


when the tops die, dried in the shade 
and spread out on a dry loft, and 
planted the next spring. These will 
make large onions. 

The onion most admired for the ta- 
ble, is the Silver Skin; but it is more 
tender and more lable to rot than the 





intended to plant cabbage, I ploughed 
deeply, mixing the clay thoroughly 
with the soil. The result was, that 
I never had as fine cabbage as | 
| raised on that piece of ground. 
| Cabbage being a very succulent 
| plant is a great exhauster of the soil, 
Scareely any thimg will grow well 
| after cabbage. For an early crop, 





large Red and Yellow aie Sones York and large York should 
The onion best adapted to gemeral~“be sown in a hot bed, in February - 


cultivation, is the tree or button | 
be 
planted in drills as directed for seed, | 
with the apex just even with the sur- | 
If the soil is not sufficiently | 
rich, the onions when planted may be | 
covered with well rotted manure, | 
ashes or hen dung, well mixed with | 
They should be permit- | 
ted to grow on top of the ground as | 
They require a | 


onion, These buttons should 


face. 


virgin soil, 


much as possible. 
sunny exposure. 
To preserve onions through the 


winter, they should be taken from the | 


ground shortly after the tops die, and 

spread in the shade until they are 

thoroughly dry, and then spread on a 

dry loft where they will not freeze. 
Cabbage. 


This is an important vegetable, and | 


almost indispensable as a culinary in 
every family. 
for its strengthening than for 
nourishing qualities. 
rich and deeply pulverized soil. New 
land is not so suitable as old ground 
well manuied. 
manuré if thorougly incorporated 
with the soil is found to answer well. 


Ashes, lime, bone dust, or salt, at the | 


rate of eight bushels to the acre, are ex- 
cellent manure. lonee dug a cellar 


and scattered the clay which came out | 


of it over a piece of ground, where I 


* 





It isamore remarkable | 
its | 
It requires a | 


Well rotted stable | 


and when large enough transplanted 
in the open ground They are very 
liable to be destroyed by the cut- 
worm. To prevent this, if the ground 
has not been salted, throw it in ridges 
two fect apart, and plantin the ditches. 
It is said that the worms will not 
come down from the ridge to the 
plants. As the plants grow the 
ground should be leveled, 

For a late crop sow the flat Dutch 
| or brumhead, about the first of April 
| to the middle of May, in the open 
ground. Plant in the same way, only 
allow more room, making the rows 
three feet apart. Previously to draw- 
ing the plants from the ground, let 
| them be well watered so that they 
will draw easily, and retain the mould 
about the roots. Plant in a cloudy 
| day, er in the evening, and if dry 
give them a watering. A good plan 
would be to make a lob-lolly of rich 
| soil and water, and a little salt in 





| which immerse the roots before plant- 
| ing. This will preserve moisture, 
and prevent the ¢ut-worm. If piant- 
ed in the ditches, gradually draw 
| down the ridges as they grow. The 
under leaves should not be taken off, 


| er they will not head so well. Cab- 


| bage more than anything else requires 
the soil to be stirred about them. 
If this were done every day, particu- 
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ularly in the morning when the dew 
If the cabbage 


worm should prove troublesome pull 


ia on, the betéer. 


off a leaf and put it on the head, in 
the evening and in the morning it 
will be found that most of the worms 
will have collected on the leaf, and 
can easily be shaken off in a vessel of 
soap suds. 

The best method of preserving cab- 
bage through the Winter is, to dig a 
'trench deep enough to contain the 
roots and stocks and wide enough for 
three or four heads. | Place them as 
close as possible. Then place a pole 
or poles lengthwise over the centre, 
supported by forks afew inches above 
the cabbage. 
both sides as directed for potatoes, 


Then place boards on 


cover the boards with straw five or 
six inches, then cover with dirt and 
if a shelter is made over this the bet- 
ter. The ends may be left open unless 
very cold. This is better than a cel- 
lar, and will keen well, and even im- 
prove through the winter. 

Cabbage when boiled is not good 
for dyspeptics or persons of seden- 
tary habits, but for laboring persons 
it is excellent. Made into sour crout, 
it is very convenient for winter use, 
and is relished by most persons, and 
is perhaps more wholesome than any 
other way of preparing it. Cabbag. 
is an excellent food. for cows and 
hogs; though if milch cows are fed 
with it, it imparts an wnpleasant fla- 
vor to the milx. 

The Watermelon. 

Although the Watermelon does not 
contain a great deai of nourishment, 
it is nevertheless one of the most 
agreeable, cooling, and 
fruits that can be cultivated. It 
comes too, when our system seems to 


refreshing 
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require something of a cooling ‘and 
refreshing nature. 

The watermelon requires a deep, 
rich, sandy soil to bring it to perfec- 
When this soil is not in @ natu 
ral state it may be obtaimed by art, 
We have always observed that the 
best melons are raised on new ground, 


tion. 


Hence we may infer that soil taker. 
from the woods—a rich leaf mould 
and put in the hill will answer every 
purpose. 

‘Break up the soil as deep as you 
can early in the spring. Then lay it 
off ten feet square, and at the port 
of intersection make holes cighteen 
inches or two feet deep, and the saine 
in width, and fill up with the virgin 
soil, finishing with a little Intl] above 
Make it level on top or 
a little, dished so as to retain the 
water, and plant the seed from the 
middle of April to the middle of May. 
In this way the finest watermelons 


the surface. . 


may be raised on the poorest ground 
If the striped bug should 
prove troublesome sprinkle dry ashes, 


you have, 


or air slacked lime over them in the 
morning when the dew is or: or place 
four nine inch brick aronnd them, 
over which place a pane of glass; 
this will protect them from the frost 
Let net 
more than two remain in a hill, and 
the vine begins to run 
This will 


as well as from the bug. 


as SO0n as 
pinch off the top bud, 
make it bear sooner and more a@bun- 


dantly. But if you want your melons 


ot extra size, let not more than one or 
two grow on the same runner, Old 
seed is better than fresh. 


Rise early to your business, learn 
good things, aud oblige good anen; 
these are three things you shall hever 

cape : 


“repent. 
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FACTS: RELATING To BUTTER 
MAKING. 





Milk as it comes from the cow is 
about blood-heat, or 98° Fah. 
should be cooled off as little as poss:- 
ble before coming to rest. With this 
object in view, 
rinsed with hot water before milking, 
and the distance from the place of 
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the pails may be | 


milking to the milk-room should be 


as short as possible ; 
all these precautions, the fall in tem- 
perature will be considerable. 

From what has already been said 
with regard to the manner in which 
the cream or oily particles of the milk 
rise to the surface, aud the difficulty 
of rising through a great space, on 


but, even with | 


account of their intimate entangle- | 
ment with the cheesy and other mat- | 


ters, the importance of using shallow 
pans must be sufficiently obvious. 
facilitate 


rn 
aU 


and hasten the rising | 


of the butter or oily particles, the im- | 


. . ¥ . 
portance of keeping the milk-room at 


a uniform and pretty ligh tempera- | 


ture will be equally obvious. The 
greatest density of milk is at or near 
the temperature of 41° Fah.; and at 
this point the butter particles will, of 
course, risé with the greatest diffi- 
culty and slowness, and bring up a 
far greater amount of cheese particles 


than undé® more favorable circum-' 


stance These caseous and watery 
inatters, as has been already stated, 
cause the cream or the butter te look 
white, and to ferment and become 
rancid. To ayoid this, the tempera- 
ture is generally kept, in the best 
butter-dairies, as high as from 58° to 
62.° Some recommend keeping 
the milk at over 70° , and from that to 
80° , at which temperature the cream, 


Ss, 


| women can appreciate. 


they say, rises very rapidly, especial- | 


ly if the depth through which it has 
to rise is but slight. But that, in the 
opinion of most practical dairymgp, is 
too high. 

To obtain the greatest amount of 
cream from a given quantity of milk, 
the depth in the pan should, it seems 
to me, never exceed two inches. A 
high temperature and shallow depth, 


: 





as s they Higuify the rik and fac ilitate 


| the rising of the particles, tend to 
‘| secure a cream free from the cheesy 


matter, and such cream will make a 
quality of butter both more delicate 
to the taste, and less likely to become 
rancid, than any other. 

It has already been intimated, 
another connection, that neither the 
largest quantity nor the best quality 
of milk is given by the cow till after 
she has had two or three calves, or 
has arrived at the age of five or six 
years. It may also be said, what 
cannot fail to have attracted the at- 
tention of observing dairymen, that 
in very dry seasons the petyo 
milk yie Ided will generalty be | 
thotigh the quality will be richer, than 
in moist and mild seasons. 

Hence it may be inferred that moist 
climates are much more favorable to 
the production of milk than dry ones; 
and this also has been freque nthy ob 
served and admitted to be a well- 
known facts From these facts it may 
be stated that dry and warm weather 
increases the quantity of butter, but 
it is true that cooler weather 
produces a gfeater amount of cheese 
A state of pregnancy, it is obvious, 
must reduce the quality of the milk, 
and cause it to yield less cream than 


also 


before. 

In the treatment of milk 
cleanliness is especially 
The pails, the strainers, the pans, the 
milk-room, and, in short, everything 
connected with the dairy, must 
kept neat and clean to an extent 
which few but the very best diary- 
The sma illest 
portion of old milk left to sour in the 
strainers or pans will be sure to taint 
them, and impart their bad flavor to 
the new milk put into them, Every 
one is familiar with the fact that an 
exceedingly small quantity of yeast 

auses an active fermentation. me 


the 


requisite 


utmost 


be 


process is a chemical one, and anoih 


er familiar instance of it is in the a 
| tillation of liquors and the brewing 
‘of beer, where the malt creates a very 
active fermentation. In 4 similar 
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manner the smallest particle of sour | 
milk will taint a large quantity of | 


sweet. 

The milk-room should be removed 
from dampness, and all gases 
which might be injurious to the milk 
by infecting the atmosphere. If the 
state of the atmosphere and the tem- 
perature, as has been stated, affect it, 
all contact with foreign substances 
to which it is liable in careless and 
slovenly milking, and all air render- 
ed impure by vegetables and innu- 
merable other things kept in a house- 
vellar, will be much more liable to 
taint and injure it. Milk appears to 
absorb odors from objects near it, to 
such an extent that a piece of catnip 
lying near the pan has been known 
to impart its flavor to it. 

Milk, as sold in most large cities, 
is often adulterated to a great extent, 
but most frequently with water. 
Not unfrequently, too, a part of the 
cream is first taken of, and water 
afterwards added; in which case the 
use of burnt sugar is very common 
for coloring the milk, the blueness of 
which would otherwise lead to detec- 
tion. The adulteration of pure milk 
from the heaithy cow by water, 
though dishonest, and objectionable 
in the highest degree, is far less ini- 
quitous im its consequences than the 
nefarious tzaffic in “swill-milk,” or 
milk produced from cows fed entirely 
on “still-slops,” from which they 
soon become diseased, after which 
the milk contains a subtle poison, 
which is as difficult of detection by 
any known process of chemistry as 
the miesma of an atmosphere tainted 
with yellow fever or the cholera, 
The simple fact is sufficiently palpa- 
ble, that no pure and healthy milk 
can be produced by an unhealthy and 


Giseased animal; and that no animal 


can long remain healthy that is fet! on 
an unnatural food, and treated 'n the 
manner too common around the dis- 
tilleries of many large cities. 

oO. L, FF liat. 
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Wuene love is there is no labor. and | 


if there is labor, the labor is loved. 
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INDUSTRY AND ECONOMY iN , 
FARMING, 


a me nem te 


There is nothing more necessary to 


success in the business of farming, 


than industry and economy With- 
out these no farmer should expect to 
succeed. His lands may be rich and 
fertile, he may understand the theory 
of cultivation; he may have hands 
sufficient and implements, and all. the 
means necessary for carrying on his 
business successfully, but he fails ; 
and why? Simply for the want of 
industry and: economy. He either 
neglects his busines, or he is extrava- 
gant in his expenditures. 

Every farmer who has the means, 
ought to do a thriving business ; and 
and if he does not, the fault is in him- 
self. There are few occupations that 
are more profitable than farming, if it 
is properly managed. It is true, & 
man may sometimes accumulate more 
rapidly for a time, at some other 
‘pusiness; but the farmer’s progress 
if slow, is sure, and steadily increase- 
ing and in the end, is, perhaps, the 
surest means of attaining to wealth 
and prosperity. There is no man so 
independent as the farmer. If there 
is a man on earth that ‘s sure of a 
comfortable support, it is the farmer. 
The merchant, the 1aanufacturer, and 


the wealthy speculator may fail, hut 


the farmer will have enough and to 
spare. canal 

When banks fail, and those en- 
gaged in the most thriving busin ss, 
are obliged to suspend operations, the 
farmer is secure—he feels not the 
shock—the soil he cultivates is his 
bank—there he has his money de- 
posited, and it never fails under ordi- 
nary circumstances to yield him a 
rich per cent. per annum. These are 
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not visionary phantoms—facts abun- | 


dantly demonstrate that the farmer is 
the most hiwepy, prosperous, and. in- 
dependent man. If his ecoflers are 
not always filled with gold and silver, 


yet his table is richly furnished with 


the choicest and most substantial pro- | 


visions—he has enough to eat and to 
wear, and what more should a man 
desire in this world ! 

But although the farmer has it m 
his power to be prosperous, yet we 
find that all are not so. And,.why? 
The fault is not in the nature of his 
callme, but in che want of prope 
management. 

The farmer in. order to succeed, 
must have judgement to plan, and 
will te execute whatever is necessary 
to be dene on the farm. Ne man 
should engage in this business, or in- 
deed in any other, unless he turns 
his whole attention to it, and brings 
all his energies to bear on that siigle 
point. 

The farmer should never attempt 
to ao too many things at the same 
time, Hf he does, the prebability is 
that his work will be badly done. 
Doone thing at a time—that which 


and dk } 


There is always a right 





is most meeessary, of course 
it well, 
time and a right way of doing a thing, 
wad. the farmer should know wheu and 
how to do his business in the best 
possible manner, Ue should always 


be befere hand with his work, fer if | 


he hawe anything undone at the prop- 
ev time, his business will accumulate 
on his hands, and to get through he 
must either leave some things undone 
or deo them in-a-hurried manner, and 
of coumse such things are never well 
dove. This is a gr. at fault amongst 
farmers, they are too apt to put off 





\ 


\ 


5 
M 


till to-morrow what. ought.te be done 
to-day, not considering that every day 
will have its own business to be nit. 
tended to. 

If the farmer has land to be cleared 
or to be broken up, or fences to make, 
er house to build, wood to get, or im- 
plements to make or repait, let him 
do it in the Winter before the busy 
season comes on, when he must attend 
to the planting and growing of his 
crops.. The farmer if he knows his 
own interest and does his duty, will 


find. but few idle days, He will have 


something to do in his barn or stable 
or house or shop, even a days when 
he could net be outnf doors. It scems 
as if Wanter was designed for farmers 
to do thew preparatory work. 

Having made all the necessary pre- 
parations during Winter, the farmer 
1s ready to commence operations in 
the Spring as soon as the weath 
opens up. He takes advantage o! 
the season and plants or sows hi 
seed in time. He knows from experi 
ence that much of his success depends 
on his early crops, which inour climate 
are most likely to stitsthe season 
and turn out better than late planted 
crops, and are more easily tended— 
the grass. and weeds do not get the 
start of the corn. 

Now ¢omes a busy time for the far- 
mer. Nature goes apace and will 
not wait one hour for the loiterer. 
If the corn does not grow the weeds 
will, The God of nature has decreed 


that fnan shall live by tae sweat ot 


bis face. Every thing valuable is ob- 
tained by labor and industry. The 
latent spark is.im the flint, but is 
brought out by coneussicn—there 1s 
treasure in the earth, but it is obtain- 
ed by hard.lubor.. The farmer mus‘ 
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cnitivate his crops. He must rise 
early ; he must plough and hoe, and 
do all he can to promote the growth 


of his crops i: the proper season. 


[adustry in farming is indispensible. 
Without it mo one can sucteed. 
There is much truth in the old quaint 
verse of Franklin : . 


‘Plough deep while sluggards sleep, 
. 4.2 you'll have corn to sell and to keep "’ 


See how nature smiles around the 


farmer, as if to cheer him m his ar- 


-duous labor=—the birds site, the flow- 


ers bivom, and fill the air with their 
sweet fragrance, the earth is clothed 
with green, and the trees put forth 
their leaves. Nature invites him to 
his work, and offers to assist him in 
his toil. ©The sun shines and the 
genial showers fall and refresh his 
erowing crops. If the farmer his his 
trials, he has also his joys and his 
pleasures. His labor gives him 
health and appetite, and he eats his 
food with a relish unknown to the man 


that labers. not. His sleep also is | 
save what he makes. There is a 
much depends on saving what we 


sweet and refreshing, and he realizes 
the truth of the proverb which says, 


“The sleep of the labouring man is | 
sweet.” He is ‘also bueyed up and | 
cheered amidst all his lebor with the | 
hope of suceess. There is nothing | 
so gratifying to the farmer as to see | 
his ¢rops flourishing and promising | 
to reward the labor of highands. It | 
at the present time, and leave some- 


is to the negligent and  slothful 


only, that labor is irksome and hard; | 
tothe industrious itis easy and pleas- | 
| for doing a thing, as well as a proper 
way of doimg it, and everything 


ant. Juet farmers bestir themselves, 
let them attend to their busiress 


with diligence and herseverence, and | 
then they will have every reason to | 
believe that their labors will be | 
Let them 


erewned with success. 
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wipe off the odium that is too often 
attached to their occupation. 

The business of farming is already 
beginning to be appreciated; and 
farmers have it in their power to 
make their occupation not only the 
most popular but.the most profitable 
that can be followed. It will hold 
true in this, as in every other respect, 
that “The hand of the diligent maketh 
rich,” 

But we find that it sometimes hap- 
pens that farmers with all their im- 
dustry and close application to busi- 
ness, do not prosper. Well, this as 
sometimes the case we admit, but it 
is no more applicable to farmers than 
it is to other occupations. But let 
us inquire into the cause of this, for 
no doubt there is a cause for it. 

Farmers in order to sueeeed in 
their business, must be economichl as 
well as imdestrious, Sometimas a 
farmer may work hard and be @ii- 
gent in his business, but he does not 
plan or manage his farm in the best 
manner, nor does he economize, or 


make as in making it; A farmer as 
well as men of all other occupations 
should have system in all he does. 
Without this, however industrious he 
may beie will labor to a disadvan- 
tage. He may do a thing which is 
not absolutely necessary to be done 


thing undone which ought to be done 
‘ / ‘ 
now. There is always a proper time 


should be dene in its proper time, al- 


‘ways doing first. that which is of the 


most importance. 
it would be a good plan fer a-far- 
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mer to have his cround laid off into | 
| careful even of small matters, or 4 


four, five or six lots, according to the 
number of years he wishes to have 


a suceession of crops, and then plant | 
or sow a different crop in each lot | 
| have a shop or shelter for his tools. 


every year, until he gets through all 


his- lots. In this way the soil would | 
have an opportunity of recovering | 


from the exhaustion made by the pre- 
eeding crop. by this means the soil 
would be preserved and his crops, far 
stperior. A rotation of crops cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon. 

The beneficial effects of this system 
are so well understood at the present 
time, that no judicious person will 


think of adopting any other course. | 
| mers, which shows the want of econ. 


It is indispensible to success. 

We have known some farmers who 
were quite liberal in laving in a good 
supply of implements, or farming 
utensils; but acted very uneconomi- 
cal in the use and treatment of them. 
The would have no house er shelter 
in which to deposit them when net 
in use; you might find a plough here, 


and a hoe there, exposed to all the in- | 


jurious influences of the weather, and 
never thought of or cared for until 
wanted again. Then considerable 
time would be wasted in the search, 
and when found were not only out of 
order but very much imjured by their 
exposure. The result of this is, be- 
sides the unnecessary waste of time 
the instrument will not last half as 
long, and then the expense of furnish- 
ing new ones is no small item to the 
farmer. Who does net see that this 
will be a considerabie draim on the 


farmer's income. And this is all fre 


consequence of bad eeenemy. 





| 
Every farmer who expeets to swue- 


ceed must take care of his earnings. 


Let nothing go te waste or be un- : 


necessarily exposed to imjury. Bp 
the saying is; “Take care of the 
pence and the pounds will take care 
of themselves.” Every farmer should 


ard when not in use should see that 
they are in their proper place. He 
should remeniber the old saying and 
practice upon it. ‘There should |. 
a place for everything, and every. 
thing should be in its place.” - Th 
observance of this rule may seem 
be of little moment, but rest assured 
it will amount to sometizing consider- 
able in the course of @ year. 

There is another fault among far. 


omy, and is a great drawback in the 
way of a farmer’s success, viz: not 
taking care of their ereps, or gather- 
ing them in at. the proper time. 
Some farmers seem -to think, if we 
may judge from their practice, that 
all that is necessary is to raise a good 
crop, without trying to secure it after 
it i¢ raised. Of the two faults, not 
trying to make, and not trying to 
save, | thimk the later is much the 
worse, a8 it more evidently discovers 
a want of thought and good economy. 
Besides if a man dees not intend to 
take care of his crops after they are 


raised, it would save a great deal of 


labor not to raise them at all. i have 
known some farmers after raising fine 
ereps of eats, rye, wheat &c., permit 
them to remain in the shock after 
harvest until eatirely rwined, or so 


badly imjured as net te be worth hali 


their value. Sometimes also, corm 
axd cotion are permitted to remain 
in the field, until i is half roasted. 
All such management as this is rain 
ous to the farmer’s interest, and under 
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8, or as HB io prosper. It is admitted that some- | wants are many. It is “Wonderful 2 

Of the times owing to inclement weather, | how little we can live on, if bronght . 

Ke care crops cannot be secured im as good | to the necessity of a trial. Never aa 

r Should order as they should be; but if far- _ make accounts in a store or elsewhere, a 

S tools, 4M mers are as careful and industrious | if it can possibly be avoided, they ; 

ee that FW as they ouglit to be, they cam always always exceed our expectations ate 

e. He have their crops stored away in | the end of the year. . ae 

ng and pretty good order. It requires as But while recommending frugality: 

uld be Mi wach diligence, and sometimes even and econdmy in all our expenditures, 

every- more, to save our crops as to make I would not be understood av en- 

” + The them. | couraging parsimony or niggardli- 

fem to & Asiother great hindrance in the ness. Many no dotiht make strict 

ssured way 6f a farmer’s prosperity, is the | economy an excuse for their miserly : 

nsider- want of economy in his expenditures. conduct; but there is in reality a Re 
This however is not peculiar to the great difference between the ‘two. 

ig far Hi farmer, but is common to persons of The miser denies himself the comforts 

 econ- evety profession. No one whether and often the necessaries of life, and 2 

in the farmer or not, a expect to prosper withholds what he ought to spend, ny 

2: hot Zi as long as his expenses exceed jis | while the economist saves what he ae 

rather. income. It would be well for every ought to save, and spends what he 

time. fwmer to keep an exact account of ought to spend, having in view his 

if we i all he makes, and of all he spenas, own comfort and happiness, as well 

s, that and’ he will find that just in propor- as tae comfort and happiness of, those 

: good tien as his income exceeds his ont- | around him. 

; after lays, in the same proportion will he The farraer will have many demands 

3, not 7% inerease in wealth and prosperity. | upon his charity, ana this he keeps 

hg to It is possible however, that under in view as one of his necessary ex- 

h the 9 some circumstances a man may be a pnses. He is never bavkward as 

overs gamer by going in debt a certain | far as his cireumstances admit to 

omy. extent.. For instance, if a man has | contribute to worthy and charitable 

Mt § not tend enough, or houses, or means | objects. he considers it his duty te do 

y are to @arry on his farming operations so, and experience has convinced him 

al of suceessfully; and he had not the | that he loses nothing by so doing. 

have means to pay at the present time, it | “There is that scattereth and yet in- 

s fine wight be to his interest to purchase | creaseth; and there is that withhold- 

mit on credit, provided he had good rea- | eth more than is meet, and it tendeth 

after sé to believe he could meet the pay- , to poverty.” 

rT 80 ment when due. But a good rule is The farmer oiten loses much by not 

halt nevertorun in debt. This isthe ruin | having the necessary preparatic iis. 

corn @tiewsands. Better to do without | Although it does not require as much 

nain é® article you think you need than | capital to commence the business .f 

sted. to fun the visk of goingindebt. ‘V¢ farming as some other occupations, 

"ain are apt te think we need a great deal | yet there are many preparations to 


ey eer sane amen 


der mere than we do in reality. Our | be maae, before a man ean be auc. 
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cessful eyen in fouming, He must 
have good-feuces to protect his crops, 
and he must have barns, stables and 
whieh to stere them away 
made. In conse- 
quence of not having these necessary 
Mbings, the farmer is in danger of los- 
r the laber of his ands, No farm- 
“er would like to have his crops de- 
stock, after | 
at the twouble of erltivating | 
themeall the year. Then let him have 
“Bits will aot only be 
the means ef saving his €rops, but 
inuch bad feeling tewards his neigh- 
ber, And where would be the wis- 
dom of laboring herd to reiee fine 
crops, and have no where to put them 
when raised? Then let him have the 
necessary houses or barre, VYousay, 
all this requives so much Jabor and 
expense! Then give up the business. 
Livery calling has its own pecaliar 
trials ; and a man must expect to 
ineet dhrase trials, let him engage in 
what business he will, if he expects 
to sueeced. Every man sheuld count 
the eest before he engages in any 
business. To be a successful farmer , 
requires much energy, unwearied in- | 
dustry, and strict economy; and the | 
man who brings these into exercise 


cribs, m 


in safety, When 


stroye ‘d ly his neighbor's 


beiite 


or re} ieee, 





will be sure to succeed; 4 not, he | 
must expect to be under the weather 
all his days, and die a poor man, 

in the habit of 
holding baek their produce from mar- 


Some farmers are 


ket, expecting to get a better price 
for it after a while. In some instan- 
ces they may sueceed; but as a gen- 
eral. rule the policy is not good, 
When the market first opens up, there 


an article, 


demand for 


and more buyers, and better prices 
offered, than at any time afterwards. 


IS & greater 
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| stowed away, are liable to 


| Reside. the products of a farm whey 


| Juries and so often in the way, that j; 


One acre well 
| dace more than 


| a facet which 


| Cultivate 


the farmer 


| should make it a rule, 


_ profitable. 
‘ upon his imeome. 


is the interest of the farmer to dis. 


| pose of them as seon as possible. 
| even if he should not get 
| much for them, unless be has good 
evidence to believe that the marke 


quite sp 


will improve svfficientiy to compen- 
sate him for the loss he might sustaj;, 
by wastage, &c., 

Another great miztake among farm. 
ers, and. one which operates much t) 
their injury, is, they undertake * more 
than they can accomplish well. There 
is much good sense as well as econo- 
my in the old saying, “ Whatever 
we do, we should do well.” This wil! 
apply, with great foree, to any de- 
partment of labor, but especially to 
the farmer. If it is important then 
that a farmer should do his business 
well, itis equally important that he 
should uwnadertake no more than he 
cam accomplish in the best manner. 
This will not only save labor, but in 
the end be much to his interest. | 
is & great mistake that he who culti- 


| Vates the most ground raises the most 


produce, or makes the most moiey. 
cultivated, will 
double of 


pro- 
one culti- 
vated in the ordinary This is 
‘annot be too strongly 
impressed on the mind of the farmer. 
and do it 


less, well, and 


| you will make more. 


Another disadvantage under which 
often labors is, that he 
keeps too much stock. A farmer 
from which 
there should be ne departure, never 
to keep more stoek than he een make 
It will be a great draip 


Every horse, cow, 


MANY in- 





fs © 


- Sf OC. 


ee a a ee, es avn 2 Shi o> 


a sn ie 





When 


hy in- 


hat it 
0 dis. 
sible. 
e 8p 
good 
arket 
apen- 


Stain 


farm- 
ch to 
more 
‘here 
‘ono- 
ever 
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de 
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t he 
n he 
ner. 
t in 

lt 
ulti- 
NOSt 
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Pro- 
ulii- 
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gly 
ner. 


and 


Lich 

he 
ner 
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ver 
ake 
‘aD 
yw, 


or hog, donald: be snadie to earn w viledt 
iteonsumes ; if not, the farmer loses 
it, and it is a clear loss, 

In conclusion we would say, let 
the farmer be industrious, let him be 
economical, let him feed his grourd 
well, and it will be sure to feed him. 
And if he does not grow rich, he will, 
at least, arrive at the golden medioc- 
rity, which is far preferable, 








MILE. 


Mixx, as the first and natural food 
of mam, has been used from the re- 
motest antiquity of the human race. 





lt is produced by the females of that | 


class of animals known as the mam- 
molia, and was designed by nature as 
the nourishment of their young; but 
the richest and most abundant secre- 
tions in common use are those of the 
cow, the camel, the mare, ana the 
The use of camel’s milk is con- 
chiefly to Africa and to China, 
that of mares to Tartary and Siberia, 
and that of goats to Italy and Spain. 
The milk of the cow is universally 
“Milk is an opaque fluid, generally 
white in color, having a sweet and 
taste, and is composed of 
a fatty substance, which forms but- 
ter, a caseous substance, which forms 
cheese, and a watery residium, known 
as serum, or whey, in cheese-making. 
The fatty or butyraceous matter in 
pure milk varies usually from two 
and a half to six and a half per cent.; 
and the serous matter, or whey, from 
eighty to ninety per cent, 

To the naked eye milk appears to 
be of the same character and consist- 
ency throughout; but under the mi- 
croscope a myriad of little globules 
of varied forms, but mostly round or 
avoid, and of very unequal ‘sizes, ap- 
pear to float in the watery matter. 
Qn more minute examination, thesé 
butter-globules are seen to be en- 
-, in a thin film of caseous mat- 

They are so minute that they 
iter throngh the finest paper. Milk 


than water. 
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renee ner ener ie mea ee Sar. eae 


readily aatelinibaten with woner wel 
other sweet and unfermented liquids, 
though it weighs four per cent. more 
Cold condenses, heat 
liquifies it. 

The elements of which it is com- 
posed, not being similar in character 
or specific .gravity, undergo rapid 
changes when.at rest. The oily par 
ticles, being lighter than the rest, 
soon begin to separate from them, 


_ and rise to the surface in the form of 











_.a yellowish semi-liquid créam, while 


the greater specific gravity of the 


| serous matter, or whey, carries it to 
| the bottem. 


A high temperature very soon de- 
velops acidity, and hastens the sepa- 
ration of the cheesy .natter, or curd, 
from the whey. And so the three 
principal elements are easily distin- 
guished. 

But the oily or butyraceous matter, 
in rising to the surface, brings up 
along with it many cheesy particles, 
which mechanically adhere to it, and 
give it more or less of a white instead 
of a yellow color ; and many watery 
or serous *articles, which make it 
thinner, or more liquid, than it other- 
wise would be. If it rose up free 
from the adhesion of the other ele- 
ments, it would appear in the form of 
pure butter, and would not need to 
undergo the process of churning to 
separate it from other substances, 
The time may come when some means 
will be devised, either mechanical or 


_ chemical, to separate the butter par- 


ticles from the rest instantane ously 
and completely, and thus avoid the 
often long and tedious process of 
churning. 

The coagulation, or collecting to- 
gether” of the cheesy any Se by 
which the curd become separated 


from the whey, sow takes place 


so rapidly, from the effect of a great 
heat, or sudden changes in the atmos- 
aren that there is not time for the 
utter particles to rise to the surface, 
and they remain mixed up with the 
curd. : 
Nor does the serous or watery mat- 
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ter remain distinct or free from the 

mixture of partieles of the cheesy and 

buttery matters. It also holds in 

suspension some alkaline salts and 

sugar of milk, to the’ extent of from 

three to four per cent. of its weight. 
* * x 

It may be stated, im other words, 
that milk ts composed chiefly of ca- 
séine, or curd, which gives it its 
strength, and from which cheese is 
made ;»a butyraceous or oily sub- 
stance, Which gives it its richness ; 
a sugar of milk, to which it owes its 
sweetness, and a watery substance, 
which makes it refreshing @p a beve- 
rage; together with traces of alkaline 
salts, from whence are derived its 
flavor and medicinal properties ; and 
that these constituents appear in pro- 
portions which vary im different spe- 
cimens, according to the breed of the 
animal, the food, the length of time 
after parturition, ete. — 

Milk becomes sonr, on standing 
exposed to a warm atmosphere, by 
the change of its sugar of milk into 
an acid known as lactic atid: and it 
is owing to this sugar, and the chemi- 
cal changes te which it gives rise, 
that milk is suseeptible of undergoing 
all degrees of fermentation, and of 
being made imto a fermented and 
palatable byt intoxicating liquor, 
which, by distiiation, produces pure 
alcohol. This liqgwer is extensively 
used in some @owntries. The arrack 
of the Arabs is Sometimes made from 
camel’s milk.—. L. Flint, See. Mass. 





But food, ne doubt, has a more pow 


erful aed immediate effect than any. 


thing elise, as we should naturall, 
suppose from the fact that it goes dj. 
rectly to supply all the secretions of 


- 


the body. Feeding exclusively oy 


dry pee for instance, produces a 
thicker, more buttery and cheesy 
milk, though less abundant in quan 
tity, than feeding on moist and suc. 
enlent food, The former will he 
more nutritive than the latter. 

Cows in winter will usually give a 
milk mach richer in butter and legs 
cheesy than in summer, for the same 
reason; while in summer their milk 
is richer in cheese and less buttery 
than in winter. As already intimat. 
ed, the frequency of milking has its 


effect on the quality. Milking but 
/ onee aday would give a more con- 


densed and buttery milk than milk- 
ing twice or three times. ‘lhe sepa- 
ration of the different constituents of 
milk begins, undoubtedly, before it 
leaves the udder; and hence we find 
that the milk first drawn from the 
cow at a milking is far more watery 
than that drawn later, the last drawn, 


| commonly called the strippings, being 


the richest of all, and containing from 


| Six to tweive times as much butter 


as the first. 
Many other influences affect the 
milk of cows, both in quantity and 


| quality, as the length of time after 


calving, the age and health of the 


| cow, the season of the year, etc. 


Board of Ag., on Milth Cows and | 


Dairying. 
MORE FACTS ABOUT MILE. 

Milk is eweeedingly sensitive to 
numerous iniwences, many of which 
are not well maderstood. It is prob- 
ably true that the milk of each of the 
divisions of the udder differs to some 
extent from thet of the others in 
same animel; and it is well 
that the milk ef different cows, fed 
on the same feed, has marked differ- 


ences in qimlity and composition. 


. 


: 





Milk is whiter in color in winter than 
in summer, even when the feeding is 
precisely the same. At certain sea 
sons the milk of the same cow is bluer 
than at others. This is often observ- 
able in dog-days.- 

The specific gravity of milk is 
greater than that of water, that 
of the latter being one thousand, and 
that of the former one thousand and 
thirty-one on an average, though it 
varies greatly as it comes from dif 
ferent. cows, and even at different 
times from the same cow. A feeding 
of salt given to the cow will, in a few 
hours, cause. the specific gravity 0! 
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her “elle to vary pos one to ees] 


per cent. . 

Milk will ordinar ily produce 
ten to fifteen per cent. of its own vol- 
ame in cream; or, on an average, not 
far from twelve and a half per cent. 
Bight quarts of milk will, therefore, 
make about one quart of cream. But 


from | 


the milk of cows that are fed so as to | 


produce the richest milk and butter 
will often very far exceed this, some- 
times giving over twenty per cent. of 
cream, and in very rare imstances 
twenty-five or twenty-six per cent. 
The product of milk in cream is more 
regular than the product of cream in 
butter. A very rich milk is lighter 
than milk of a poor quality, for the 
reason that cream is lighter than 
skim-milk. 

Of the different constituents of 
milk, caseine is that which most re- 


sembles animal matter, and hence the | 2 
| much smaller proportion of the cream 


intrinsic value of cheese as a nutri- 
tive article of food. Hence, also, the 
nutritive qualitie? of skimmed milk, 


or milk from which the cream only | 


has been removed, while the milk is 
still sweet. The oily or fatty parts 
of milk farnish heat to the animal 
system; but this is easily supplied 
by other substances. 

From. the peculiar mature of milk, 
ahd igs extreme sensitiveness to ex- 
ternal influences, the importance of 
the utmost care in its management 

t be apparent; and this care must 
bepin from the moment when it leaves 
‘the udder, especially if it is to be 
made into butter. In this case it 
would be better, if it were conveni- 
ent, to keep the different kinds of 
milk of the same milking by itself— 
that which comes first from the ud- 
der, and that which is drawn last; 
and if the firsi third could be set by 
itself, and the second and third parts 
by themselves, the time required to 
raise the cream of each part would 
3 be considerably less than 
re the different yor of 
k are so ‘ntimately mixed to- 
~it the process of milking, after 
ence portaly separated, as 
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$av 
‘they are before they leare the udder. 
After milking, as little time as 
possible should elapse before the 
milk is brought to vest in the pan. 
The remarks of Dr. Anderson on the 
treatment of milk are pertinent in this 
connection. “If milk,” says-he, be 
put into a dish and allowed to stand 
until it throws up cream, the portion 
of cream rising first to the surface is 
richer in quality and equal in quanti- 
ty to that which rises in a second 
equal space of time ; and the cream 
which rises in a second- interval of 
time is greater in quantity and rich- 
er in qtiality than that which-rises in 
a third equal space of time.’ That of 
the third is greater than. that of the 
fourth, and so of the rest; fhe cream 
that rises continuing progressively to 
decrease in quantity and quality, so 
long as amy rises to the surface. 

“Thick milk always throws up a 


which it actually contains than milk 
that is thinner, but the cream is of 
a richer quality; and if water be 
added te that thick milk, it will afford 
a considerbly greater quantity of 
cream, and consequently more butter, 
than it would have done if allowed 
to remain pure; but its qwelity at the 
same time is greatly deteriwrated. 
“Milk which is put imto a bucket 
or other proper vessel, and carried in 
it to a considerable distance, 80 as to 
be much agitated and im part cooled 
before it be put into the milk-pans to 


settle for cream, never throws up so | 


much or so rich a @@am as if the 
same milk had been pat into the milk- 
pans, without agitation, directly after 
it was milked.”—Jbe. 


eee ee as 


SHOULD COBN BE PLANTED IN 
DRILAS? - 


er em 


“More corn can be grown on a less 
number of acres, with Sesaiigs cul 
ture, if planted in dritts.” 


So says one of onr west Agricul 
turel Jouenals. We ae vt believe, 
a word of it. 

If you cultivatg a very large kind, 
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put the hills four feet aparteach way; | said of the importance of perfectly 
if a medium kind, put them four feet | clean cultivation from the time it ig 
one way and three feet the other ; if fairly out of ground till the 10th, 15th 
quite a small kind, three feet each | or 20th of July, after which the bene. 





. . + . 
A way. Put from four to six kernels | fit of longer fighting the weeds will 
“eign o ; e 
in a hill, thin two, three or four, and | not more than counterbalance the 
you will get as much corn as the land | injury to the roots of the corn. 
is capable of producing. | —_ : 
But the corn is already planted for | - ARRANGEMENT OF TREES IN 
this year, and now is the time to be ORCHARDS. 
cultivating. The Jo 1. that so . Ve eee , 
ie a Mr. Eprron:—It has frequently oc- 
mistakenly. as we think, advises to “2 2 ; 
curred to me that much land is wast. 
drill corn, says better things about ee Pho tie ahs 
? a esi ed which would be saved if the idea 
tS CUITIVEEIOR, 2S follows:—- toa ma * £ 
. was presented to the minds of farm- 
nec of the most important essen- Sy 
wt , L wii ers and gardeners. [¢ is in this way: 
tials to a e@eed crop, after wood soils, “Sa - 4 v4 
“oth ben Ifa farmer wishes to plant anorch ff 
is thoroneh cuitivation. The weeds = a ere : 
ard, and wishes the trees to stand 
must he kept down, the soil must be Rk ce a 
; BP4 sag : | any certain aistance apart, say thirty 
stirred. In order to succeed in the | . ae et eae 
feet, the usual practice is to plant th: pe 


mastery of the former, cultivation : - :, 
trees in rows thirty feet apart, and 


should ecmmenee before the corn is 


+} " ~ | 
ry 


1 c > “a ~ * ve a : _ ms *Y . 
the trees separated i the rows 


} 


up, if neeéssary. The most success- ‘ 
; the same distance, and if rming 


full corn @rowers harrow the o#round = ¥ 
: a squares. Now if the above distance 


before the corn appears OF about the Seon tran to tres a desired. end the 


time of its appearanee. The advan- 


trees are planted as above, one acre 
tage gained fully compensates for any 


: Ps will accommodate forty-nine trees 
Oss that may eeenr DY reotineg it up. : , s 
, . J =) P thirty fect apart in the rows, and a 


£ 


xX th r< 3 mc 2a ancver , 
Indeed, thi is much less dane aa pa 


than the tyro anticipates. Keep the 
weeds down. Thoreugh culture, fre- 
quent stirring of the soil is a funda- 
mental doctrine in ths ereed of the 


fraction over forty-two, 


ly; but if the rows are twenty-six 
feet apart, and the trees planted thir- 
ty feet apart in the rows, and the 
trees of one row planted opposite the 


successful cor. culturist. Ge needs : am 
, eee | spaces of the next row, the acre will 


-no long written detailed scientific 
theory of the habits and requirements 
of the plant to convimee him éither. 

3 


accommodate fifty-six trees thirty 
feet apart in every direction. The 
same principle holds good for cab- 
bage and other plants, and for other 
| desired distances. 


The golden ‘Hutvest satisfies him. 


Then we need) net Waste time and 
space in an elab orate treatise upon the 
necessities os the corm plant, but war- 





MARKET FAIRS TRIED. 


rant a sure return fer ali labor ex- 
pended in its therengh tillage, — | Prrewp Nasu.—tI have the favor of 

We doubt about cultivating before | your Magazine for May 1859, and am 
the plants are up, or quite as soon as | pleased to find therein sound instruc 
they appear ; but too much cannethe | tion, on the culture of the onion. from 
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that ‘deldiatiqable diliainer of that, 


Q. Judd Esq. # have heard his publi- 
cations highly prized by many fully 


competent to appreciate their merits. | 


Se far as I have seen them, I think 
favorably of them. I hope hereafter 
to be able to examine them with more 
care-—though as years advance I find 
my eyes give out. I believe mine 
have been in service longer than 
yours. 


You speak of the market fairs of 


England;—and of the benefit that 
may accrue from such markets or 
fairs in this country. What you 
have dimly seem in imagination, 
we are beginning to see in reality 
On Tuesday 3d of May, a market was 
held at this place, under the directions 
of a committee, of whick Messrs Fay, 
Sutton, Loving and Allen were mem- 


bers—the result of which surnassed | 


the most sanguine expectations of the 
best friends of the enterprize. 
thousands of persons was present 
from all parts of Essex, and adjoining 
Counties; many sales and exchanges 
of animals were made on advantage- 
ous terms. I saw one pair of fat 
cattle, only six years old, reared and 
fed on a small farm in Hamilton, that 
sold for $300 each, or $10 a hundred, 
at the option of the buyer. Several 
other pairs of less weight sold at the 
same rate, cows sold from $40 to $80 
according to fancy or quality. Horses 
sold for what they were worth—fast 
horses find no favor among our sober 
farmers—and we have few that are 
therwise ir these temperance times. 
have one ucighbor, who yesterday 
ng took a glase of corrosive 
te prepared for bed bugs, 
r it for rum; a few such 


Several 
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dr enhonnans. The sooner such insati- 
able appetites are cured the better. 
Very truly yours, 
J. W. Proctor. 
So. Danvers, 53 odin 10, 1859. 


THE SEASON AND THE CROPS. 


ealled backward, 
yet so far as present indications are 
concerned, they give promise of a 





The season is 


| fruitful year. It has become a pro- 





verb, that “A wet and cold May, will 
give an abundance of hay.” It would 
seem the month has been suffiviently 
cold and wet to guarantee the fulfil- 
Fruit blos- 
soms give promise of a plentiful bar- 


ment of this old proverb. 


vest, but such indications have of 


late years, so often disappoimted the 
expectations of orchardists, that blos- 
soms have long since ceased to be a 
sure sign of a fruit crop. 

Formerly, apples were abundant 
over the older New England States, 
but of late have become searce and 
difficult to grow. This is owing 
probably to the exhaustion of the elc- 
ments in the soil necessary to make 
fruit. If a farmer would produce 
wheat, he must sow his sced in soil 
that contains the mineral elements 
necessary to make wheat, otherwise 
he will fail of a crop. So of apples, 
and other products. Agricultural 
shemistry has coafirmed the doctrine 
that plants, like animals, must be 
duly fed and nourished. 

Wheat and rye like grass look 
promising’. ; 

The wet cold turn for the past two 
weeks, will delay piantins sunewhat 


ing. 
Boston, May 23d, 1859. 


in undrained lands, ihis demonstrat 
the necessity of ioroughunaderdeine 
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DITCHING.—HORSE HOES. 
Mr. °NasH:—In your May No., on 


ditching, you have made some practi- 
cal remarks on W. K’s communication, 
‘egard as good, and 

That 
without 


—all-ofiwhieu I 
construction. 
be 


engineers I have no doubt. 


yet simple of 


ditches: may laid out 
You did 
not mention one thing that is used 


with us. 
Its’ simplicity and value I re- 
If you think it worthy 


level. 
gatd highly. 
a place:in your list of simples you 
can haverit;— 

Take a tin tube two feet long and 
two incbes: in diamater, closed at 
In the centre is a socket 
On the 


each end: 
put on for<your Jacob staff. 
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and which we call a water 


topf close ‘toxéach end is a hole large | 


enough forsa‘two oz. vial to be put in. 


Around these holes solder 
forming cups extending up one and 
a half inches: 
the bottom out;stopping the leek with 
putty. Fillithe tube with water un- 
til the vials-get as full as you wish, 


sighting from: the top of the water, 


pieces | 


Insert your vials with | 


(and if the water is colored the bet- | 


ter.) The exéellency of this level is, 
turn it as yousmay you cannot get it 
out wf level. 

How can |-gét'one of Knox’s horse 
hoes?—-if they answer well I should 
like to have a‘halfjdozea. 

Respectfully yours, 

Taytor’s Depor, Ww. J. 

Lafayette Co Miss: 
May 24, 1859: 


JONES. 


We presume our correspondent 
will find the article ‘he enquires for in 
the larger agricultural warehonses 
of his own State. [tis manufactured 
by Ruggles, Nourse) Mason, & Co. in 
Boston, and conld*be had of them of 








The 
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and 
For 


sandy soils the latter one is nearly 


course, if not to be bad nearer. 
price, if we reccollect rightly is 
with steel teeth, (rather shares) 
$5 with shares of cast iron. 


For those abounding witb 


as good. 
vegetable matter, as im many of the 
Western 


should be preferred, even if 


steel shar 


the ai ley 


prairies, the 


ence in price were threegtimes a: 
great as it is. 
FERTILIZERS. 





The Farmer & Planter, an exceed 
ingly promising monthly, now in its 
fifth No. ‘at Columbia. S. ¢. 
has an article on farming in general, 


. vol. I, 
by “an Old Grumbler,” of such a 
character as makes us wish there 
were a good many old grumblers if 
they would all grumble as good na- 
turedly and as sensibly as he does: 

“ Guano,” he says, ‘‘is 2 fashion, 
and like all others afflicting hu 
manity, it is an expensive fashion.” 
He adds : E 

‘Tt is valuable, as an immediate 
productive stimulant; but its effects 
so frequently fail, from the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons, that we con- 


scientiously believe ws fashion will 
wear out. The sreat objection te 


guano is, that it leaves no tangi- 
ble impress upon the condition of the 
soil. A barren field manured with 
guano, to all appearance is a barren 
fieldforever. [t blackens no red hills 
—it fills up no cankering gullies—it 
adds no consistency to shifting sands 
—it furnishes elements for the pro- 
duction of a single crop, and leaves 
only a trace of fertility behind. The 
destiny, then, of guano is to produce 
a single crop, and unless economy 
and discretion in composting follow 
iis. use, it will prove ruinonsly ex- 
travagant. 

This is just about what we liave 
long believed and said of guano: 
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and yet, believing, as we do that it 
is an excellent fertilizer, and wili 
pay if purchased discriminately and 
applied judiciously, and that all that 
is wanted is, that it should be had at 
a fair and /not at an exorbitant price, 
we would dpt at this moment, espe- 
cially as there is now a prospect of 
an enlarged foreign demand for our 
produce, wholly discourage its use. 
But we will take the liberty to 
repeat a fact or two from a late num- 
ber of this work, concerning the 
trade. It will be understocd of 
course, that when we speak. of guano 
without.a prefix, we mean Peruvian 
Guano. The facts about it are 


| after the first dose, each succeeding ° 
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annual application might with reason- 
able certainty be decreased. The 


| tendency of phosphatic manures to 
| preduce heavy crops of grass, and 
leguminous plants, adds vastly to 


the supplies of vegetable matter 
fer subyertirg in a green state, or 


| material for the compost heap. These 


are the advatitages of fashionable 
commercial manures. Their. disad- 
vantages can only be brought home 
to the planters, by showing them how 


| they can dispense with their use, in a 
| great measure, and make more remu 


nerating crops,. because the home- 
mace compost is & Cizar gain, costing 


| no outlay but care and labor, and, by 


these ; 1. It is a most valuable ferti- | 


lizer ; 2. It costs the importer at the 
Vhincha Island just about $15 a ton, 
as duty to the Peruvian government, 
and the cost of lading ; 3. [tcosts the 
farmer here $60 a ton ; 4. Somebody 
between there and here gets $45 on 
each ton ; 5. This is just about $25 
a ton more than the middle meu 
ought to have, or would have if com- 
merece and agriculture could “hoe 
their rows” equally weli, or in other 
words, if there could be a fair division 
of the profits. 

With regard to another class of 
manures, the writer from whom we 
have before quoted says : 

The phosphatic compounds, now 
used so largely by planters, have a 
more lasting fertility. ‘Che decom- 
posed bones, claiming to enter large- 
ly into their composition, impart im- 
mediate fertility; and, differing from 
gaseous fertilizers abounding in am- 
monia, continue to yield nutrition un- 
til, by a slow process, they are entire- 
ly absorbed by the productions of the 
soil. Their fertilizing benefit running 
thus over several growing seasons, 
is more apt to be remunerative, and, 








| adding permanent fertility to their 


soils, adds capital to their landed 
interests; ® 

The above is the kind of talk that 
we like. If the farmer can buy 
guano; phosphatic manure, such as 
the cheaper guanos, bone dust, &c., 
and other portable fertilizers, at rates 
that will leave him a profit, let him 
buy them. We would not frighten 
him from it, nor would we advise bim 
to be frightened by anybody’s story, 
but to try. for himself and judge inde- 
pendently. 

But “Old Grumbler” grumbles very 
much to our liking, when he shows, 
as we wish we had space to quote, 
that the droppings of the animals, 
composted and finely divided with 
such vegetable and mineral matters 
as the furra itself, or its immediate 
neighborhood affords, must of neces- 
sity be the farmer's main depend- 
ence. 

We here repeat what we have 
often said, but not too often, that 
money paid for labor, to preserve, 
mawipulate and work up to the best 
advantage the home fertilizers, 
goes twiee as far in: fertilizing the 
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land, as that paid for manures far 
fetched and paid for by the pound 
instead of being tumbled into the soil 
by the Aundred tons. 


NOTHING BUT A FAPMER.” 





“HE'S 
The injunction. from Jehovah to 
fallen man was, “Thou shalt eat the 


herb of the field’; in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou‘eat bread.” Agricul- 


ture, then, musthave been the first | 


avocat’‘on, of'-man after his fall. 
“Thorns and \Thistles” were to spring 
up spontaneously, while the herb 
that men was-to eat should be planted 
and nourished. by the hands of maa to 
life. Adam begam..te 
suil directiy after the 


this natural 
cultivate.‘t! 


~w P IA 24 
LAPS RU 


was his husiness ‘to 
dress and keep the garden, ere sm 
had blasted its original beauty. 
After the fall the earth refused to 
yield of her own accord the necessary 
Jespensabls, 


Since 
then it*has-i<en more or less, ia every 


. 
n> 
as 


of life labor became 
and at\thelsame time severe. 


age aud-in every nation, an oceaDa- 
tion to till the soil and draw from its 
bosom the austcnzance of life and com- 
Many nations it is true, have 
made it. a matter of comparaiively 
smali attention, choosing from the 
situation of their countriés or the dis- 


fort. 


position of -théir people, to seeure to | 


th: maelves the blessing’s of life by make sO respectable al appearance 


occupying:their time in some other 
pursuit. 

But the -‘sraelites, after their set- 
tlement in the land of Canaan were 
aimost entirely a nation of farmers, 
either in tillmg the soil, or watching 
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| own plantation. 
| was such, that no family could en. 








a 


its 
The law of Heaven 


every family in each tribe had 


tirely lose its plantation, for it could 
never be sold for any louger term 
than to the year of Jubilee. Some 
tilled the earth by the production of 
wheat ; some in the cultivation of 
the vine ; the latter formed an impor- 
tant part of Jewish husbandry, 
Much labor was employed in prepar- 
ing the ground. The vines had to be 
pruned several tines in the course 
of the year. The gathering of the 
grapes and bearing them to the 
“wine press” required hard labor. 
The care of fruit trees was another 
occupation of the Jewish farmer— 
yielame mn. a yich reward if rightly 


| OWhtivated, e 





Anothereebject of care with the 
Jewish farmer was the Be. ~They 
abounded in their country\from the 
earliest times, so that it was called 
the land “flowing with milk and 
honey.” Althceueh they were found in 
a wild sti.-«, yét 1t required care aut 
iabor to preserve them so that they 
wonld prove a source oi profit. 

Farming or Agriculture, then, was. 
the main business of the whole Tewish 
nation. 
mers.” 

The merchant and tradesman, who 


They were nothing but far- 


in our country, were for a long time 
of almost no account in that country. 
Among the early Jews, many of the 
articles that are with us made by 


| different tradesmen, were made in the 


their herds—-the greater portion in | 
| all articles of clothing were made for 


cultivating ‘the ground. 


By the direction of the Almighty, | 


each tribe bad its own province, and 


family, and made to use, not to “sell.” 
The women spun and wove, so that 


the whele family. Instead of a hat, 
they wore upon the head a “mitre” of 
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cloth, ‘and on thee feet a pair + a “yan 
dals,” so that the whole suit could be 
very easily provided without the 
least assistance from abroad. No 
one wanted a “tnilor’ a “shoemaker” a 
“hatter” or a ‘LSeaver.” 

A good wife with us will dispense 
with a “baker,” but in those days 
she could not look farther tlfan the 
kitchen for a miller. 

Hence we see, that God’s 
were as a people farmers, men that 
worked and tilled the soil for a lively- 
hood. They were 
soi their hands or have their faces 
tanned by thesun and wind. Females 
were brought up to hard labor—they 
At we «12 rrace, to join in wedlock 
with a man, 1 “he was nothing but 
. farmer.” 


chosen 


Nations that have long | 


not ashamed to | 
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half inches is generally enough in this 
vicinity. I have lately ploughed a 
corn stubble, situated’on a diluvial for- 
mation that is quite strong and grav- 
elly. I ploughed gencrally about 
seven inches. To yplough such land 
twelve or fifteen inches, would require 
a double, or treble team, and a plough 
constructed on purpose; for no com- 
mon ploagh would stand an hour, 
there being many stones through the 
large, but perhaps 
weighing from ‘one to ten Ibs., and 
occasionally double that amount. Any 


soil—-not very 


| one acquainted with ploughing on 


since become extinct, as far as nation- | 


ality was concerned, 


in their most | 


prosperous days, honored the calling 
of agriculture, uutii within the last | 


1200 years, when that profession be- 


gan to decline, and what are now | 


ore the “learned” profession began 

earish, and tariiimg beg. i> be 
thougat the mos, ters a ‘ usitess 
pr a man could follow, aliasugh the 
‘eaened préfessioa” obtained their 
amt bréad iiom wae labcr of him, 


whom they despised. 
L. 8. ENG ES, 
Lynx, Warren Co., lowa. 





DEEP PLOUGHING, &C. 


nb article in the April No. of the 
Farmers’ Magazine, on deep tillage, ta- 


ken from Goward’s Real Estate Regis- | 


en smtencietp acl erste ate 


ter, find true in part. That land can be 


plowed too deep, and often is, I have 
nodoubt; while I believe that a large 


portion of land is not ploughed deep | 


enough. From six fo seven end a 





stony ground knows, that ftequent- 
ly a small stone will/stop a plough. 
I have lately plourhed ¢ field on 


| the low creek flats, and panies 


or wherever there is a slight rise or 
elevation in such laud, the gravel and 
sand is within a few inches of the top 
of the ground. Turning up a large 
#mount of gravel from the sub-soil 
has a tendency to:make the land bar- 
ren. Long practice has confirmed 
me in the beliefy that the more the 
sund is brought up from 
land is injured, 
the mor: unpr diefixe + becomes, — 
side Bill 

gentie descent, snd i piowgh 
adods seven inches deep. Hill lana 
in this vicinity is underlaid with a 
bluish drab subsoil) sometimes called 
hardpan, that is from six to thirty 
inches from the top of the ground, and 
the closer it lies to the top the harder 
the ploughing The field’ that I am 
new ploughing would require three 
heavy teams to plough’ twelve inches 

deep, and a plough made on purpose, 
and further i have nuever used a 
plough that would turn. a sod when 
running twelve or fifteen. ‘inches deep, 


gravel and 


Doite *he more the 


Tam now piougding «: 
with a 
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let one farm to be 


field “for bu 
bill, Aha he 
inches 


‘kwheat on the Lop of 
ploughed it nine or te. 
, and worked the team a: 
most to death SO 
The b&tkgwheat was swwae hi dee tim 
and thé yield was nob mers ime”: <.~« 
or Sigg bps Vels ver acre, whittle 4:40: 
adjoinivs ye had fhequenthe 
from pitt ng to thirty-#<=° busheis. 
That nei Lxlid DOb &-- OVEF tiat deep 
ploughiyaenis tive or six years, in con- 
aq uenige ys up so much 
of thant 1 
The P. Gregg, ex-president 
* o& thon] ga Co. agricultural society, 
teld thé a Short time ago, that he had 
yelrhy ae omega of his fields by 


EM 


r ~ 
aeer) 
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ploughing deep 


Dts ‘a 













5, oe muat plough deep, and had 
oxy) if till he had got his fields into 
‘ich @ ¢ondition that he could hardly 
“a . His farm is on the 
R. Howext. 


| ss a Mey Mt, 1859. 


’ on 


i had it been’ a home lot near the 
“oa the espe faba 





My experience is that the ground is 


crowde d ore side and not turned 
ove r. 
,4 number of years a@o, my father 


worked on shares, 
and she man that took it spe seoe te a 
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| fnent otherwise, and not ale ly ‘fro im 


deep ploughing. Very few journals 
advise too deep ploughing, 
to treat the 


other respects. 


unk SS 


1? 


you mean land well 


IMPROVEMENTS AGRICU LTt IRE 


The improvements that have begun 
various influences that 


and under the hat 
to extend 


are operating them, will 


£9 0h Ih ap increasing ratio, until 
‘8 arable portion of our land will 


word a return of double the presen: 
acrepble products. onr 
politicians guided alone by the most 
he“yravle ait patriotic motives, in- 
stead of seeking to elevate their own 
parties into power, and to advance 
their own private interests, much 
might be expected through eulighi 
ened legislation to advance this 
greatest of all industrial interests.— 
Valley Farmer 


And were 





EFFECTS OF DRAINAGE. 


All the rain that falls must be car. 
ried away by natural or artificial 
drainage, or, having thoroughly satu- 
rated the soil on which it falls, be 
left upon the surface to be carried 
away by evaporation. Now every 


| gallon of water thus carried off by 


evaporation requires as much heatas 
would raise five and a half gallons 
from the freezing to the boiling 
point. Without going to extreme 
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nected with the soils were similar.— 
The effects of this on growing crops 
is very marked, drained soil having 
altogether the advantage.—Goward’s 
Register. 


epaihene AN GRASS. 


Very d ‘ferent opinions, we see, are 
The follow- 
ing is by the editor of. the Lonisville 


Journal :-— 

We would advise the sowing of a 
half bushel of seed to the aere ot good 
land, after thorough prepar ation-—say 

at loast two good plowings and har- 
rowing befere powing, so that the 


entertained of this plant. 


soil would be fine for the ree eption of 


the seed—then abvut the 20th of June, 
or from that time to the first week in 


duly, sow the seed and harrow both | 
ways, or roll the land after sow- | 
ing. and then harrow so that the sced | 
may be covered deep enough to vege- | 


tate; and in about sixty-five days” it 
will be ready for the scythe; the after 
management is precisely the same as 
that for timothy hay as directed by 
Mr. Moore. Wescarcely know wheth- 
er it would be proper to recommend 
the cultivation of it largely, as our 
acquaintance with it is teo limited, 
vut we have a neighbor who has ied 
it extensively to his mileh cows, and 
he speaks of it in the, very highest 
terms——thinks it much superior to 
timothy or clover hay or chopped 
oats. 


‘MORE ABOUT HUNGARIAN GRASS. 


A gentleman recently from lowa, 
informs us that this new furage crop 
more than holds its own in that State 
and that a larger breadth than ever 


before will be put in the present sea- | 


son. We observe that Mr. A. B. 







Dickenson, of Central New York, 
writes: the Country Gentleman that 
the rarian grass cf last season 
and tne Honey-blade grass of this 


i tis nothing more than what 
Was forty years ago.” Mr. 
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Dicl kenson is goad attra ityjzand this 
Statement is strietly trteh Yet, if 
Mr. Dickenson unde@rtakes’-to say 
that the Hungarian grass; or:Honey- 
blade grass or jwhalteer else pecu- 
laters and speéulators may, choose 
to call it fea seh pnrposes, is the 
vaciety of “ miliet” Phat heiand other 
gund furmers. were femiliar with 
” forty years ago,” we) undertake to 
say that he doesu’t Kno what he is 
ran Rasen about.— —Loeiscitle ‘Courier. 


A JAW 


For a change: we be vit 





been: ¢ : jey- 
ing a briet trip in the county, oy the 
way of the Camden and) Abmoy rail- 
road to Jamestune, thence’ by a 
vranch of that read to Brechold, and 
thence by faye Horse sfaves}-in the 
good old bwt ast Very comfortable 
way, through Monmoutht and: Ocean 
counties, by way of YNom/s::river, 


| Cedar Creek, Bitiinegat) and! “Mana- 
| hocking, te Twe@kerton, wn thexeastern 


part of Burlington eoumey, NoJe-near 
the Atlantie coast. 

Through Montwextl county, the: a-- 
rieulture is of a lie ordery:and 
hus been wonderfully iimjproved the 
last few years, by th@tuse)/ofegreen 
sand marl. Frona shieygjeind ‘old, town 
of Freehold we stants MW waith; oursown 
conveyance, a pairelteeiin: nyadvance 
of the stage, in aiwler fo gain*a “little 
time to chat witly te fammers® iby the 
way. The wheats Eye, Command clo- 
ver fields wexe su@h as would: natu- 
rally put one tn love withfarming, if 
not already in love we 2We saw 
that the farmers there: hid i adopted 
the practice of “Gadingatlie farm into 
pretty good sized he fif- 
teen, twenity, anid. t a 
a mireh better cour 
us, than’ that of cue, 
eames 
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Ageia: of - ofaaee ettencted our spe- 
ciehaintie . It must have contained 
twgntyacres or mére. “Phe soil was 
a sfady loam, and had Been marled. 
So latge-a field, of so uniformly even 
and luxuriant crowth is net aften 
seen.‘ The owner, who happened 
alopg- with his told us that 
in geéw days he should tage it under. 
Heid not believe in taking a gre 
ffoin land every year. 


team, 


his opinion, should have isi ionalty 


a:year’s rest, The clover would give 


hima good erep of wheat next year. 


g 
We replied, If you feed your land 
well, it will feed you and enable you 
to°féed a good number of us poor 


chaps m New York 


As‘ we pen on 


. 


went on with eyes o 
the 
but doubt the eerrectress 


not 
pro- 
other 
readily 
obtamed ; andewhere all produce is 


both sides of way, we could 
his 
; 

wne»re 


cedure, ter that locality, 


fertilizers than elover can be 
valuable from its proximity to mar- 
That. clover seed is. a first rate 
Inanure 


Bet: 


we fare no doubt... ihere 


2) , 
is.not'a*bet 


ter mode of bringing up 


tand; inp places “stant frem market, 
cannot be trans- 
ported ata small expense than this 
sume’ man-was pursning. The ques. 
farmer ig, What is. the 
‘practice his land and his 
locality ¢. ardwhen we see a farm 
brought up ‘te’ the high eendition oi 


aud“where ‘manw } 


nee 
tion, for* éach 


best for 


the one thén before us, we are apt to | 


think the ow ner knows what he is 
about and snot ‘td trouble him with un- 
asked Ravi Ce. 

came; to. another clover 
268 late, nor of as heamy, 


° 
Ww & s00n 
field, not 


nor of as even’growth, bat yet re- | 


markably wood ; and’ ‘the owner was 


just turning ‘in ‘a drove’ of swine, 


The land, in | 


twenty or thirty shoats. We made 
atalk with him ; and if perchance je 
got any ideas from as, we got 

many ofhim. He had practised feed. 
ing off clover by swine, as prepara. 


as 





tory to both the wheat and the corn 
| crop, and had been satisfied with the 
| vesulis. By growing shoats in clo- 


ver, fatteniag them in early 


| on track 


autumn 


s for'a while, then pouring in 
corn meal for a few weeks, and kill. 
ing them before any cold weathe: 


he had been able to produce pork and 
lard at a profit and to grow excellent 


erops the succeeding year. His idea 


is that the swine by treading into the 
soil their own droppings and at the 


same time trampling down such of 


as they do not consume, 


the ciover 


thus consolidating a light soil, leay 


the land in just about as goo 


tion for a succeeding crop 


clover was turned under, and that 
hence the growth of the animals is so 
much clear gain. We will add thai 


if we were conducting afarm suitable 
for the purpose, we would certainly 
give that practice a fair trial. Th 
| expense of making pork is more in 
| growing the animals than in fattening 
Any device for cheapening the 


consider- 


them. 
growth 


o 


is therefore worth 
ing. 

Before being overtaken 
stage and picked up, we had a gos- 
sip with another farmer whose forte 
seems to have been in growing great 
| erops of potatoes. He has tried 
every mode of planting, far apart 
and n@er, in rews.and in drills, and 
has come te the conclusion, that three 
fee’, each way, rows running: both 
| ways, plowing or cultivate in both 


by the 


directions, so as tv leave little work 
‘for the hoe, is best. For field culture 
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we have no doubt it im. Drilling 
might answer for the smail plot where 
ie labor is little thought of, and the 


only object is to get the maximum 


orop, without regard to expense of 
labor. . 

Fiom.a few miles below Freeport 
to Tuckerton, mostly through Ocean 
county, is a rather uninteresting 
country, flat, sandy and little culti- 
vated. To ride fifty or sixty 
through such a country, 


UL 


miles | 


the wheels | 


wallowing in deep sand, horses tired, | 


sun seorching, dust choking, ts a can | 


tion, not to go that way again till the 
Gape May Railroad isdone. Most of 
ihe people in that region 


sea,” a large part of the year. The 


“ follow the | 


men are about all captains, if one 
way judge from their addresses to 
each other. The title we suppose | 
was won from their haying ccm- 
manded a wood boat or a fishing 
smack ; and as they seemed to us to | 
be a hard-working, sober-minded, 


temperate set of men, we would be 
ithe last to envy them ihe honor of a 
captainship. from the Chesa- 
peake and pine wood frora “ Old Vir- 
ginia’s shores.” and the men that 
bring them are yot to be despised. 
Tuckerton is a beautiful and thriv- 
ing village. It was called by ano- 
ther name till a few years ago, when 
Judge Lucker, one of the oldest citi- 
zens, invited the peopie to a feast, 
and after baving made them very 
grateful and possibly somewhat mel- 
low, he persuaded them to change the 
name of their charming village and 
call it after him, thus fWlfilling ihe 
Seripture, ‘‘ They call théir lands by 
We believe he 
a pine part of Tuckerton. 


Uy 8ters 
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ple in one aeutt this nieve obtain 
from soil so sandy that one would 
say from first sight could-be worth 
but little. But so it is: ‘Krom fifty 
to sixty bushels of corn :toxthe acre, 
we learned is the uswal eROp.; Wa 
have seldom seen finer samples of 
cultivation a Mr: :Adams, 
at New Gretna, a few miles west of 
this place. not 


than by 


But our object vias not 
so much to see good farming? as to 
look at lands, in the offBur- 
lington county yet reduced to 


intertor 
, not 
farms, about aetna between (New 
York and Philadelphia and within}tywo 
hours ef each, when railroads already 
commenced 


shall be fimished: Bhou- 


sands of acres, tens of thousands, 


we might, say 
Tanid, 


either level or gently rollingsyinter- 


hundreds of thousands, 
are so situated. It is sandydl 
which 
powers 
in the world, the land of almost pre- 
cisely the deseription of lange) tracts 
which are 
found on cultivation to produce good 
erops of all kinds of farm=produce 
and to be specially “avorableyxto the 
production of fruits and garden vege- 
tables. We learned thatisome of the 
best fruit\growers in the state are 
putiag ut orchards in<this region, 
helicvany tat the insectsSso. trouble 
some in other parts 2w il} be some 
years in finding theirSway to this, 
and that this whole region will pos- 
sess péenliar advantages for the 
trucking businessywith) New York 
and Philadélphia. 6% 

For ourselves-wereasoned thus ;-— 
this land »can..be: prepared for the 
plow for, jnst. about ten dollars aa 
aere; the’ fencing and buldings, /inas- 
nat As the. large timber hag been 


sected by numerons streams! 


afford some of the finest water 


in the surrounding regions, 
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cut “off oath cost a little more i in iD 


well wooded regions; more manure 


will be required than in heawy reten- 
climate is fine and 
the 


will not the extra 


but the 
sal thy 


and now 


tive soils; 

perfectly he best of water 
abounds: 
inunures be more than 


counterbalanced 


expense ior 
ket priviliges, here to be enjeyed, as 
road, 


“dd. Mari is en im- 


soon as the rail now building 


shall be complet 


ULTURAL. 


by the superior mar- 


portant item in the fertilization of 
such land as this, and as soon as the 


road now building is completed, can 
be bought to the greatest advantage. 
A lack of 
large city has hitherto opérated to 
prevent the settlement cf these lands. 


communication with any 


That objection is soon to be removed; 


and we believe that persons desirous | 
! of 


lands, < 


hb 


iat? 


chasing and yet 


+ pathers 


new 
not leaviu the homes-ef 
too far behind, woud do weil to lock 
into central and soutiicin Nu Jorsey. 

After sneuding a day or two in the 
region of Mavtha’s Purnaee, a central 
point in these yet unimproved lands, 
we turned our facés homeward; and 
we will only-add that when the N 
York & Delaware road, by they 
Cape May is completed, it will be 


much shorter } 


vew 


ray of | 
a | 
bdo et fem this | 


metropolis, to the central regions of | 


souihera New Jersey. 





CARDEN WORK FOR JUNE. 





Work when it vaitis immst he the 
motto for this month. 

Pull weeds from among your On- 
iona, Lettice, Melons; ec. &e. when 
the ground is wet-;-then they will pull 
up instead of breaking off, and it will 
not injure the’ plants by Sanibing 
their seats. . 


Boe between the rews in dry 


weather as that will destroy the weeds 


and help the growth of your vine 


keeping the sashes porous, allowing 


all the moisture 


| 5 
adsorve 


ii to pus- 
sible from the atmosphere. 

For the same reason stir the ound 
as often as possible around yow 


Cauliflower piants as they require 


ereat amount of moisture to make 


them head. If the we 


athner iS very drv 


#1 ’ ] . . Pe 
they should be watered. 


} 


Liquid manure may be used on veg- 


atables with impunity when they are 
young if applied on a rainy day, 

of 
manure into a 


Put a wheelbarrow lead good 


old horse or cow hogs- 
head and stir it well, give your plants 
a good dose of this every time it rains 
If a pound or two of whale oil soap 
is dissolved in it, it may help keep off 
/ bugs from your vines, besides it 
will aid very maierially their growth. 
There nostrums 
mended to destroy the bug's on 
We 


ry 
Tansy, 


are many reconi- 
vines, 
all of them fail sometimes. > have 
tried the’ common garden 
( Tanacetum vulgare) and it drove the 
bug entirely away; when at other 
times it would entirely fail. 
Try something; don’t fear; there is 
use; steep some hisini snaite, 
worms. cod helianthus leaves, or some 
other offensive plant and give them 
a duse, it will cost but a little trouble 
and you may hit wvpen a remedy that 
will be valuable to you and your 
neiehbors. Experiment, try to find 
ont someu.ug for yourself. 

Don t negicct your strawberry beds 
until the fruit is ripe beforc you 
think of putting on a mulch to keep 
the fruit clean. 

If you have tan use it, if not, saw- 


dust, if you have neither use some 


no 





L dry 
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troah ent i graus = iehie h is ie. neatest 


and < “setest of-all. And we are not 
sure but tt is quite as good as tan, 
although itis not quite as highly re- 
commended by strawberry grow: 

if you wish to grow some large 
ee Rg pick off all But one or 
two on each stem soon after the fruit 
is set, a off all the runners 
as they appear, then give the planis 
plenty of Neiier with a little liquid 
manure, and you will be very likely 


as soon 


to beat your neighbor’s unless they 
have a larger variety and have tried 
the same trick. Vines 
kinds may be planted this month with 
a fair chance of bringing their fruit 
tomaturity. Cucumbers for picklire 
are better planted now than earlier. 

Onions may be watered with a 
weak brine, say two quarts of salt to 
a barrel of water; it will assist their 
growth, and oftentimes destroy small 
insects that infest them, and produce 
What is generaliy thought to be a 
disease of the plant. 

Look well to all noxious weeds 
around your garden, let none scatter 
thei? seeds. where you will have to 
figit an army uext year instead of 
a Gael énemy. In no place is the 
old adage, a stich in time saves nine, 
so true as with gardeu work. 


of nearly all 





THE GARDEN. 


Is‘ abound volume of agricultural 
life, written in poetry. It is the far- 
mer and his family who set the great 
industries. of plow, spade and hoe in 
rhym2, Every flower or fruit-bearing 
tree.is-a green syllabie after. the 
graceful type and curse of Eden. 
Every bed of beets, celery, or savory 
roots or bulbs, is a page of blank 
verse, full of belles lettres of agricul- 
tire. The farmer may be seen in his 
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garden. li comta@ins the synopsis of 


| the character in letters that may be 


read a¢vess the rea? ‘The barometer 
hang by lis deorwill indicate certain 
facts about the woatiie:, but the gar- 
den, lying on te sunny side of the 
house, works With ereat precision the 
degree of mini and heart culture 
which he bas reached. It will em- 
bedy and refleet his taste, the bent 
and bias of his perceptions of grace 
and rage | in it holds up. the 
mirror Of his inner life te all who 
pass; and, with an observant eye, 
they nay see all the features of his in- 
intelectual being in it. In that 
choiee rocd of earth he records his 
progress in mental cultivation and 


prolessional experience. In it he 


tuarks by! some intelligence sign, his 
cientifie and successful economies in 
tie corn field. In it you may see the 

rms of bis pang ‘aud can almost 
nature of his 
books. Tu it he wil reproduce the 


ti} | * } 
iGil is Lt ve Ab 


_ seed-thought he has called from the 


| printed pages of his library. 


— 


ln it he 
will post an answer to the quescion 
whether he has any taste for reading 
at all. Many a .nominal farmer's 
house has been passed by the book 
agent without a call, because he saw 
a “blunt, graft negative to tiie ques- 
tion in the arden or yard.—Eithu 
Burritt. | 





TO DRIVE STRIPED BUGS FROM 
VINES. 


We notice that the striped bug is 
making sad havoc with vines, &c., at 
this time, und as every remedy 18 
sought after we give the following, 
furnished by a correspondent of the 
Prairie Farmer : 

S. C. Sheller, of Christian county, 
writes ; “‘As there have been a good 
many remedies given of late in agri- 


_cnitural journals, to keép off the 


striped bug from vines, I will give 
you an infalliable r emedy,: and that 
too, without requiring a three cent 
stamp from every reader, Itis: Take 


any suitable vessel and put mm some 
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of the.« contents aint shes privy, ar pour r | 


on water sufficient that with an old 


corn broom you can sprinkle the | 


vines—say every two days aud after 
every shower of rain. You would be 
surprised to sec how quick the bugs 
vamose the ranch.”—Southern Home- 


stead. 





LESSONS FOR. THOSE WHO LIKE 
THEM. 

Be not always speaking of yourself. - 
Be not forward. Boast not. 
not for praise. Do not equivoeate. 
Confess your faults. Tell no lies—not 
even those called innocent. Listen 
when spoken to. Be polite at table. 
Attend to theiadies. Dread the char- 
acter of an il-bred man. 
able for cleanliness of person. Attend 
to your dress. Study elegancy of-ex- 
Avoid old sayings and vul- 


pression. 
garisms. Use polishedlanguage. Be 
choice in your compliments. Acquire 


a knowledge of the world. Praise del- 
icacy. Study the foibles of mankind. 


Command your temper and counten- | 


ance, Never acknowlege &n enemy, 


or see an affront if you can help it. | 


Avoid wrangling, meddling, and tit- 
tle-iattle. Judge not of mankind 
rashly. Trust not implicitly to any. 


Be reimark- | 





Angle 


| 
t 





Beware of proffered friendship. Doubt | 
him always who swears to the truth | 


of a thing. Be choice in your com- 
pany. Adopt no man’s vices. Avoid 
noisy laughter. Refuse invitations 
a ag Dare to be singular in a 
ight cause, and be not ashamed to 
ate. Strive to write well and 
rammatically. Affect not the rake. 
Be cnoice in your amusements. 
appear to be in a hurry. 
not an old acquaintance. Avoid all 
kinds of vanity. Make no one in 
xsapany feel his inferiority. Be not 
witty at t another's expense. Be spar- 
ing of raillery. Never whisper in 
company. Look not over one when 
writing or reading. Hum no tunes 
in company, nor be in any way noisy. 
Eat aot too fast nor too slow. 
net on the floor or carpet. 
indelicate discourse. Avoid odd hab- 


| 


Never | 
Neglect | 


Spit | | 
Hold no | 


jokes will bear repeating. 





its. in no time in 1 transacting bein. 
iness. Indulge not in laziness. Be 
not frivolous. Study dienified as 
well as pleasing manners. Be not 
envious. Show nohastiness of tem. 
per. Valk notlong at atime. Tell no 
stories. Avoid hackneyed expres. 
sions. Make no digressions. Hold 
no one by the button when talking 
Forestall not a slow speaker. Say 
not all you think. Adapt your con- 
versation to the company. Give not 
your advice unasked. Renew no dis- 
agreeable matters. Praise not an- 
other at the expense of the present 
company. Avoid rude expressions. 
Avoid mystery and long apologies, 
Look people in the face when speak- 
ing. Swe arnot, ‘Falk not scandal. 
Talk. not, of private concerns. Few 
Take the 
peace-maker’s part in debating. Be 
not clamorous indispute, but exercise 
good humor. . Learn’the character of 
the company before you say much,” 
Suppose not yourself laughed at. In- 
terrupt no man’s story, Ask no ab- 
rupt questions. Reflect on no order 
of people. Display not your learning 
on all occasions. Avoid debts. 





| WANTED, CAPACITY IN THE SOUTH. 





The Commercial Bulletin, in the 
following, presents remarks of im- 
mense importance to the South, and 
to any country that inclines to exalt 
one calling, however transcendautly 
important it may be, at the expense 
to the negiect of other branches 
of industry. England may 
ling that the south should spurn me- 
chanical Industry. France may haye 
ng objection. New” England, if 
wholly selfish—we hone she is not— 
might rejoice at southern contempt 
for the works of the shop, . But:f the 
south would be true to herself, she 
must think, not less of her fields, but 
more of that mechanical industry 
without which, country, no sec 


or 
wil- 


t Ee 


ce 


no 





ise 
1es 
ril- 
ne- 
ve 

if 


ee 
ee ne or eet 
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tion, however broad and deep its 
felds can long prosper. 

Oneveffectiof.. the want of proper 
attention to.domestic industry in the 
South, is the, want of capacity, which 
might>be_ turned to profitable account, 
This is a-very heavy drawback to her 
prosperity. / The results are every- 
where seen and felt, but the cause, 
wesfear, is almost.lost sight of, The 
évil-peryades,to a great extent, the 
entire, South. It is due to the pre- 
valence of a false notion in reference 
toithe: dignity, of labor, and a wrong 
direction which affairs in consequence 
took: years ago, and in which they 
atill continue, though, happily, there 
are indications of a return to more 
enlightened and philosophic views. 
and to a policy more in accordance 
with those principles of sound politi- 
cal economy from which a communi- 
ty departs from its peril, There isa 
great variety of mental capacities and 


tastes observable in every state of so- 


ciety. The design of this evidently 
was to provide for the different wants 
of man asa social being. This diver- 
sity of tastes and of talents is, there- 
fore, a great primeval law, which God 
has imbeddec d ep in the nature of 
man for a great and wise purpose, 
and to ignore it is to ignore an irre- 
versible decree of Omnipotence. We 
know yery weli that commerce comes 
in to remedy largely a departure from 
the \ohservance of this great law, 
which hence, becomes a wise provis- 
ion, to avoid the evils that otherwise 
arise from such departure where this 
in some degree cannot be avoided, 
as is sometimés the case. But ihat 
it is a law, general in its extent, is 
manifest from the fact that in such 
communities as are apparently, or 
eyen really, shut up to a single per- 
suit by nature herself, this variety of 
inclination and capacity is still found, 


though it may be less distinct thanin | 
eircum- | i : 
Hence in regions better ad- | but one that is truth to the life. 


apted to agriculture than mannfac- | ever is familiar with the South must, 


countries more favorably 
stanced, 


tures or the mechanic arta, there will 
still be found persons who have rio 
taste for pastoral life. 
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They préfer the music of machinery 
to the warblings of forest choristers, 
They worship more devoutly the tri- 


| umphs of human gerius im the skill 
| displayed in producing artificial re- 


eS 


sults, than the “cloud-capped palaces 
and gorgeous towers” ereeted by the 
hand of the Great Architect. Ina 
word, they prefer the hammer, the 
chisel, the loom, the pencil or the 
scalpel to the plow, the spade and the 
pruning-hook. If they are shyt up 
to what they have no inclination for, 
they are listless and indolent, and in 
consequence of this they are ready, or 
they soon become so, for almost any- 
thing that will relieve them from the 
ennui which is so opprssive to them. 
Now in the south we have no excuse 
whatever for ignoring this great law . 
of an inherent yariety of talent and 
taste in the moral and intellectual. 
constitutionef?man. Wehave almost 
every variety of soiland climate, We 
have, or may have, almost all kinds of 
natural productions, water power 
mines, and in a word the elements of 
nearly every kind of industry. What 
do they avail us? Is not our indus- 
try confined chiefly to the culture ‘of 
two or three agricultural productions? 
'or what was all this profusion of ele- 
mental riches given us, if not to be 
developed by industry, by he skiilful 
labor of cunning hands wisely and 
systematically employed? Variety of 
elements indicates clearly enough to. 
him that can read the design, the ne- 


| corey of varitey of pursuit im order 


| that t 
| ity, 


ere may be no waste of capac: — 
And this, we take it, is precise- 


ly the point where the shoe pimehes 


in the South. It is just here that we 


| need reform, that we need a healthful 


departure from the old track which 


we have been pursuing with hever 4 
thought, apparently, that it is not the. 


| right one for us to travel. 
* 


+ * * * * 


We are drawing no fancy sketch, 
Who- 


'we think, recognize the original of 


our picture. We wish it distinctly 
understood, that we are casting no 


- 
‘ 
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re flec ctions x upon i the callings of me edi 
cal or law students. tn the case we 
have supposed, it is the misfortune of 
the young man rather than his fault 
that he is no use to himself or anybody 
else. His ambition to be gomebody 
and to do something was commend- 
able, and it took a wrong direction 
only because there was no opportu- 
nity for giving it a right direction. It 
by no means follows ‘that because a 
man has not the capacity to fit him 
for a physician or an advocate, that, 
he is therefore without talents. Fo 
ron or Morse as a doctor or lawyer, or 
preacher, would have been, we doubt 
not, a dead failure, 

We observed in the beginning of 
this article that the evil we are com- 
menting upon is due, in a great part 
if not chielly, to a false notion in re- 
ference to the dignity of labor. The 
young man thinks that td be a me- 
chanie, though not in any sense dis- 
repntable, i is, after all, not quite so 
“respectable” as to enter a “learned 
profession,” and this false and ridicv- 
lous notion causes many inferior 
minds to adopt these professions, as 
the weaker minds are the first to yield 
to false notions of pride, or to the pre- 
yailing prejudice. Contempt of them 
frequently denotes genuine talents, 
boldness and originality. Hence we 
find mechanics in the South very often 
exibiting the first order of ability. 

The foolish notion in regard to the 
social stgius which industrial artistic 
pursuits giv? their votaries m_ the 


South, ought to be everywhere scout- | 


ed, as depressing in its effects, and 


inealculably disastrous to her best 
interests. The North has enc ouraged 


a different spirit. She 3 
dustry so as to give free scope and 
employment to every class of talent, 
and nothing is therefore wasted. She 


yaries her in- | 


supplies us with what we might sup- | 
ply onrseives ; which we receive, pay | 


rgely for, and ridicule her as a 


community of “clock peddlers” and — 


nick-nack makers, while she is all the 
while langhing at our stupidity, and 
exhausting, 


begyarly policy of pay- 


ANEOUS 


ing and abusing her at the same time. 
lt is about time for us to ¢ 
all this. If we would become inde. 
pendent, in any sense worthy of any- 
body but an idiot’s regard, we must 
vary our industry, so as to develop 
our natural riches. and so as to pre: 
vent any waste of capacity among us, 
This will give us true indep ndence 
and before it Northern “aggre ssions,” 
however grave or numerous 
they may be, will vanish as th 
of Sennacherib did before the destroy- 
ing angel. De ne nd upon it, 
the only war club compe tent to beat 
back the serid ‘ Make 
a large community rich in intellizence 
and in moral and material wealth, and 
it will be strong—abundantly able to 
take care of itself, and to repel any 
assults from what quarter soever they 
may come. 
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THE ROBIN. 


At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, early in 1858, 
a resolution was introduced, author- 
izing the president of that society to 
petition the legislature for a 
of the laws prohibiting the 
and’ the robin. ‘This 
motion was laid on the table, but a 
committee was appointed to invest 
vate and learn habits of the 
robin, and report. This 
reported March Sth, 1859. 

We give in brief the 
the committee’s investigations 
ported by its chairman, Prof. J, W. 
P, Jenks, and found in the 


] 
repeal 


} oe hore 
K ti}? y 
| 
i 


destroying of 


the 


committee 


° 


result of 


as re- 


society's 


journal : 


f this 


1. Early in Marcli-numbers o 
this 


bird make their appearance in 
v icinity ; but until the second week 
in bat only the male birds. 
. The gizzards of those killed 

the morning were, as a genera! 

either entirely empty, or but partially 
distended with food, well macerate d. 
while those killed in the latter part of 
the day were as uniformly filled with 
food freshly taken. 

3. From the almost daily examina- 


1 


wytig 














‘well known wire worm 


tion ge él gizzards, Wee the e: iy. 
part of March, to the first of M: ay, 
not a particle of vegetable maiter 
was found in the gizzard of a single 
bird. .On the contrary, insects in 
great variety, both as to number and 
kind, as well as in every variety of 


condition as to growth and deve lop- | 


ment were the snke food. 
But nine-tenths of the aggregate 
mass of food thus collected during 


this period consisted of one kind of 
larva, which, through the aid of Baron | 
Ostensacken. Sec retary of the Rus- | 


sian Legation at W ashington, I was 
énabled : to identify y as the Bibio albi- 


pennis of Say, and whose history and | 


habits, by the aid of Dr. Asa Fitch, 


entomologist of the N, Y, State Ag- | 


ricultural Seciety, I was enabled 

to make out quite satisfactory. 
From one to two hundred of this 

larva were frequently taken from a 


single gizzard, all in a fresh, unma- | 


cerated condition ; and asually, when 
this larva was found, it was the only 
food in the stomach. 

4. During the month of May, the 
Bibio larva-entirely disappeared from 
the gizzards, but up to the 21st of 
June, was replaced by a variety of 
insects or worms only, including spi- 
ders, caterpillars, a ind beetles of the 
family Etateride, the parents of the 
so destruc- 
tive to corn and various other seeds, 
when committed to the ground. 

The earth worm 1 found to be a 
favorite food for the young bird, but 
sparingly employed by the adult for 
its own use. 

5. From the date of June 2ist, | 
began to find strawberries, cherries, 


and pulpy fruit generally, but in a 
majority of the ‘examinations inter- | 


mingled with insects, which led me 
to conclude that they were not fond 
of an exclusively vegetable diet, but 
rather adopted it as a desert, and 
from the ease of procuring it, partic- 
ularly during the enervating season 
of moulting. At this season. of the 
year, I discovered a marked differ- 
ence’ in the food of the birds killed 
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a Jone — owe —_ cevernneme: stan ao et ay wnt taney 


in or near oe village oa those 


killed in the country at a distance 
from gardens and fruit trees, the lat- 
ter having less of stone fruit and 
more of insects in their gigzards, 
which led me to conclude that the 
robin is not an extensive forager. 

6. The mixed diet of the robin 
seems to continue from the ripening 
of the strawberries and cherries to 
October, the vegetable portion con- 
sisting during August and Septem- 
ber, in great part, of elderberries 
( Sambucus canadensis) ) and pokeber- 
ries (Phytolacca decandara), 

7. During the month of October, 
the vegetable diet is wholly discarded 
and its place supplied by grasshop- 


pers and orthopterous insects gener- | 


ally. 

8. Early in November the robin 
migrates southward—the few remiain- 
ing eke*ng out a miserable existence 
during the winter months on bay ber- 
ries s (Myrica ceritera,) privet berries 
(Ligustrum vulgare), and juniper 
berries (Juniperus communi 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS. 





We have nowhere seen the objects 
and influences of these works better 
set forth, in a few words, than in the 
following, from the per nof L, G, Chace, 
of St. Louis. 

Not a people on the face of the globe 
understands the sajence of goverment 
as clearly as do the ere on This 
comes of good stock, (a very import- 
ant item with nations as with stock 
raisers,) much reading, and thought 
in that.direc ‘tion, and is commendable, 
I would by no means have the wis- 
dom of the nation less, in that direc- 
tion, and while agriculturists should 
be well informed in political economy, 
they shuuld also acquaint themselves 
equally with their own particular 
profession. Thei. are but few tillers 
of the soil who do not subscribe for 
one or two political papers, and many 


take from two to five, including some _ 
other papers of even questionable 
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nonsense. 
suggest that the farming community 
should, and could, afford to subscribe 
for an equal number treating upon 
their own calling. It would very 
much tend to make the country worth 
governing well. Political journals 


try, hor fashioned their views of polit- 
ical econsuy, but have only caused 
then to think and reflect upon the 
stbject for themselves. So with jour- 
nals of agriculture; their worth lies 
not more in the truths they feach, not 
more in what agiitulturists draw from 


them, than whet the journals draw 
from  agriculttirists, stirring up 


thouglits and ideas that would have 
lain forever latent, and causing peo- 
ple to think, arid then to act. I am 
happy to see that a few of the leading’ 
polptical, scientific and literary jour- 
nals of the cotintry devote a part of 
their columns to the interests of agri- 
culture. It shows that their conduc: 
tors understand and appreciate the im- 
portance c ‘this great fain trunk of 
the industrial persuits, More jour- 
nals should be published devoted to 
agriculture, particularly in the South- 
ern States, though if the present ones 
all over the country were ten times 
&% much patronized their proprietors 
would make them worth ten times as 
much as they now are. 
ters of the soil plead that they 


Now, T would respectfully | 


| contented t 


The cultiva- | 
are un- | 


able to patronize them, but the truth | 


is $tres 


thoy cannot afford not to. 
dint interest in a®riculture, and am 


I feel a } 


thatthe young men who are just about 
to commence life in the field of a arri- 
culture, will bear in mind thata cro Ip 
of manliness will always be in de. 
mand; let them make it a staple crop, 
as it commands a premium throtigh 
life. Let the yoting men of the farm, 


have not led the people of this coun- | of the plantation, have high aiims: 


store their minds with practical know: 
ledge, qualify themselves to fill any 
position in life, and as this cotntry 
now leads the world in political, so 
will she in domestic economy. 


MACHINES: 


SEWING 


It would be amusing, if it were 
nothing more, to witness the competi: 
But it is more- 

it is interesting. Yankee ingenuity 
first in getting up a useftil machine, 
and then in finding a buyer is here 
pushing in cause. And no- 
where are these helps to domestic 


labors mure needed than in the f: 


tion in this article, 


a good 


ldaf- 
mer’s family. 

The peasantry of Europe, wher no‘ 
fighting the battles of their lords, are 
remain pretty much at 
home. Few changes of clothes suffice. 
‘These are coarse, strong and lasting. 
The man, the women, or the child, 
once clothed, is clothed for a long 
time to come—perhaps till another 


| emperor, king, queen, arch-duke, or 


satisfied that if farmers are desirous | 


that their sons should love their homes 
and feel an interest in improving them, 
they must make them lovely. There 
is more or less taste inherent in 


every one, and nothmg but.a long | 
drilling in slovenline "8S and disorder | 


gets it out of the soul. It is those who 
cannot afford te read, who cannot ap- 
preciate a tasty home, No matter 
how humble it is, it can be cosy, a 
little paradise ftom which sons or 


daughters will not be in 4 haste to | 


leave. 


desire to control a single sou! but | 


my own sot, T do hope and trust 


Though I have not the least | 


t 


arch-dutches comes to the throne. 
Schools are few, and hardly accessi- 
ble to the children that are to culti- 
vate’ the soil. Clean suits for the 
school roecni are not required. Car- 
pets are out of the question; and 
stone floors are made without the aid 
of the needle. 

All these things ate different in the 
families cf American farmers. The 
farmer must have more than one suit 
of clothes; and more than one suit 
for the work, and another for Sunday. 
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His wife and datighters will strive 
hard to do his sewing ahd that of*the 
family. The children will be taken 
to church on the sabbath, and be sent 
to school during the week. They 
mgist be clothed accordingly. 


tion of the house at least will be car- | 
All this imp¥es a great deal | 


peted. 
of sewing. Both the sewing and the 
general house-work are more than 
doubled as compared with. the same 


in the families of European farm labor- | 


ers. 


A por- | 


A consequence is, that farmer’s | 


Wives are—-we will not say—over- | 
worked, for that would be doing their | 
husbands injustice, but are too much | 
confined to the hotise, have too con- | 


stant a care, get too little opporttinity | 
to change the daily routine of life for | 


gersething that offers a change and | 


exhiliration. 
them becomes diill, sombre, cheerless. 
The spirits sink under it and the 
health fails. It is a notorious fact, 
that as a general thing, our farmer’s 
wives are not as young, as buoyant, 


Life with too many of 


as joyous and hopeful at forty and 
fifty as they should be. 


The catise 
we have indicated. What is the 
remedy? 

Shall we return to the simplicity 
of a half enlightened European peas- 
antry ’—live ot stone floors without 
carpeta?—have a course suit for the 
week and a clean one for Sunday and 
be contented ?— make a stout pair of 
corduroys for the oldest boy, that 
will go to the next brother by the 
time his feet stick through six or eight 
inches, and then on duwn to all the 
brothers he may chance to have, 
without further sewing?—reduce our 
wants in general to the lowest ebb? 





This. might be better than that our - 
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women should become invalids, But 
there is a better way. 

The farm-house should be constraet- 
ed with special reference to facilita- 
ting the female labor, machinery 
should be introduced for the same 
object. It is twice as laborious for 
the matron of the family to keep an 
ill constructed and shabbily arranged 
house badly, as to keep a convenient 
house well. There are a thousand 
contrivances, some that are patented 
and more that are not, adapted to 
facilitate the in-door work. Why are 
not these more common in our farm- 
By their aid the mother 
might “do up” the ordinary house- 
work betimes, sew a while on a new 
garment, mend papa’s coat, Billy’s 
pants and Mary’s frock, read awhile 
to keep herself passibly informed, and 
be off at least by the cool of the after- 
noon to ehjoy some health-giving ex- 
ereise in the open air. 

Among all the appliances for ex- 
pediting the indoor work of the farm- 
house, none is so important as the 
sewing machine. Labor is good—is 
productive of health and happiness. 
We have no patience with those who 
despise useful labor. But every per- 
son needs recreation. None find so 
little time for it as farmers’ wives, 
having the extra labor of the farm- 
house superadded to the thousand 
cares of training, providing for and 
educating a family. The sewing ma- 
chine here comes in play. In plain 
work, and such is most of the family , 
sewing, it will do the work of an 
hour in five nfinutes. 

‘For the mother of a family this ig 
so much gained from the almost ever- 
lasting treadmill round of family 
duties, for’ mental improvement, that. 


houses ? 
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she may be the more capable of im- | 


parting instruction to the children, 
for recreation, that her own spirits 
may be refreshed and her health 
invigorated, fer exercise in the open 
air, that her countenance may be 


again tinged with the freshuess of 


youth, and for socicty, which all need 
and ought to have. 

Get a sewing machine, if you want 
your wife to be a happy and healthy 
womanh, with time to bestow as much 
care and instruction upon the chil- 


dren as will do them good. If you 
ask whose? we cannot tell. We 


bought Wheeler & Wilson’s nearly 
two years ago, and We never have re- 
pented it. Grovet & Baker’s we 
believe is good. Singer’s is; and 
those of other firms We suppose are. 


t 


The one we have cost $105 two years | 


ago; and would certainty be cheap 
at that; if none were to be ‘had 
cheaper, so very useful is it in the 
taking of stitches. But we believe 


just about as good machines for fifty 
dollars. 
pattern which they sell for the same, 
and ‘we believe that either of these is 


that the Wheeler & Wilseh machine | 


is good, because be have tried it and 
“there is no mistake.” It goes with 
the speed of a 2:30 nag, makes little 
noise, sews well, no ripping, and does 
not seem to wear, but yet appears as 


Grover & BakeF have al. . 
| of our race, or a great many wants ; 


| 
' and labor to supply even artificial 
| wants is better than indolence and 
good enough for any one. We know | | 
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ter satisfaction than oné of Wheeler 
& Wilson’s best. 


IsSimrso? 
-* ~ + ww * . 


“The shortest way to be rich is not 
by enlarging our estates, but by con- 
tracting our degires.” 

Sp SS ST CE wtk elas i} 

Ais S€ritiment we presume Will be 
approved by a great many, and yet 
here, as almost ever¥ where else, ex- 
to W hile 


festless ambition makes us un 


tremes are be avoided. 
happy 
in ourselves and enemies to each 
other, an over retrenchment of om 
wants tends to imbecility, laziness, 
barbarism. It would not be desira- 
ble that we should be contented with 
rags to half clothe us, a potato for 
breakfast, a. potato for dinner, a po- 
tato for supper, and a bunclt of straw 
to sleep o2, as were too-many in Ire- 
land, when famine came. upon them. 
A people, ih order to ! 


be energetic, 
progressive; and capable of develop- 


| Ing a country’s resor-ces, must have 


that Wheeler & Wilson now make | . ! 
| either an active benevolence beyond 


| what we are prepared yet to expect 


' 
| 
i 
' 
i 
| 
/ 


| 


if, with proper care, it would last a’| 


lifetime, and then be fit to bequeath 
to another generation. 

Cheaper machines we are aware 
can be had. Whether they would 
answer a good purpose is another 
thing. We doubt whether in the 
long rut any thing would give bet- 


' 
j 
' 
; 





inefliciency. 





Destruction to House Bues.—The 
French Academy of Science is as- 
sured, by Baron Thenard, that boiling 
soap and water, consisting of two 


| parts of common soap, and. one hun- 


dred parts of water by weight, infal- 
libly destroy bugs and their eggs. 
It is enough to wash walls, wood- 
work, &c.; with the boiling solution, 
to be entirely relieved froma this hor- 
rid pest. 


Turte are few who know how to be 
idle and innocent. By doing nothing 
we learn to do ill. 
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EVENING. 


“Tf you spend the day profitably, 
vou will have cause to rejoice in ‘the 
evening.” 

Days passed without doing some 
wood leave no pleasure for an even- 
ing’s review. 

Count that day lost, whose low descending 

sun 

Views from thy hand no worthy action 

done. 

Messrs. i. & B. Harrineron, of 
Weschester have a thorough bred, 
Durham heifer calf, which, at pre- 
cisely one year old, weighed 660 Ibs. 

Since writing the above we learn 
from the Hampshire Gazette that 
(. W. Stubbins of Deerfield Mass., 


has a calf of one year old that weighs | 


840 lbs. Its mother, according to the 
Gazette, is T years old and weighs 
145:lbs. We suppose the printer’s 
boy left out a cyphers at the end 
thinking perhaps it made no great 
difference, and that it shonld have 
been 1450 Ibs. : 

How fine an animal is that of Mr. 
Stubbins, we are not informed ; that 
of the Messrs. Harrington is a per- 
fect pink of an animal. We would 
not advise them to sell her for any 
thing less than $500, 





Tae happiest climate does not pro- 
duce all things; and it was so order- 
ed that one\part of the earth should 
want the product of another, for unit- 
ing mankind in a general correspon- 
dence and good understanding. 





Tas New York Post, in its notice 
of Humboldt’s death, reminds tis that 


the great deceased was born the same | 


year as the Duke of Wellington, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Stuart, Lord 
Castlereagh, George Cuvier, Chatean- 
briand, Sir Thos. Lawrence, John 
Quincey Adams, Brunel, the civil en- 
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gvineer; Tallien, the revolutionist, 
and Mehemet Ali, of Egypt. 





Taxtnc them one with ansther, said 
the Rev Sidney Smith, | believe my 
congregation to bethe most exemplary 
observers of the rel,vious ordinances; 
for the poor keep. al! the fasts, and the 
rich all the feasts. 


A qreat, a good, and a right mind 
is.a kind of divinity lodeed in flesh, 
and may be the blessing of a slave 
as well as of a prince ; it came from 
heayen, and to heaven it must. re 
turn ; and it is a kind of heavenly fe- 
licity, which a pure and virtvous 
mind snjoys in some degree, even 
upon earth,—Seneva. 


GRAND PA’S LETTER TO.BOYS. 


LETTER SEVENTH-—DRINKING. 


Now boys, I hope you are not tired of 
reading my letters. I fear you may think 
me rather a dry writer; but I write such 
things as I think will be of lasting benefit to 
you ; | therefore hope you will bear with 
me, and try to profit from what I say. 
Young people are surrounded with so many 
temptations and dangers, that I feel it my 
duty to give them warning, and I shall feel 


| extremely happy and more than compensated 


if I can succeed in my attempts to induce 
them s9 shun those dangers. 

There is.a very ruinous practice which many 
young persons are apt to fall into, which I 
wish to warn you against, that is drinking. 
I. know of nothing that is better calculated 
to ruin the young than this. You may say 
that you are not addicted to this practice, I 
hope you are nof, and I hope you never will 
be, but still there is danger. I have known 
even strong men to be overcome and rained 
by this vice. . 

Bad companions—if you associates with 
them—nay lead you into this habit. Or in 
some other way, you may be induced to put 
the intoxicating cup to yourlips. Yoo taste, 
and again you may be tempted to taste, and 
still you may think there is no dager; but 
before you are aware, a taste is acquired, and 
a habit formed, which, perbaps, may never 
be overcome. No one ever beeuiies’ # 
drunkard at once—the process is gradual, 


but very sure. And let me tell you, that. 


there is no habit that can be formed, more 
difficult to get rid of than this—it is the next 
thing to an impossibility. There ate very 


| few instances of a . firmed drnonkards ever 


| being refurmed. It becomes a diseese, which 


is very seldom cuted. Can you conceive of 


Marae Ae 
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anything more deplorable, than to sec a man 
staggering in the streets under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor? But, how much 
worse is it to see a boy, or young man in this 
condition ! 
that is endewed with reason.. It is this 
noble faculty that distinguishes him from the 
brute ; but if he destroys his reason by drink, 
what better is he than the brute’? He is 
even wo7se ; for often in a fit of intoxication 
he will kill his best friend. A drunken man 
is neither fit to serve God, bis country, his 
fellow creatures, or himself. He is a nui- 
sance to society, he is niether fit to live nor 
to die. 

And now, my dear boys, would you not 
shudder at the very idea of becoming drunk- 
ards? Well if you will follew my directions, 
it will tell you how you miay avoid the 
shame and disgrace. My prescription is very 
easy and simple. It never has failed, and 
it never will ; it is this, never tasée spirits of any 
kind. This isthe only safe means. A per- 
son that tastes it at all, is in danger of be- 
coming a drunkard. [It is a poison, and 
that of the worst kind ; for other poison will 
destroy the body, but this destroys both soul 
and bedy. My advice then is, ‘‘ Touch not, 
taste not, handle not, the unclean thing.”’ 

5 Yours, truly, 
GRAND Pa. 





TO OUR READERS. 


[POR THE LAST TIME, IN THIS JOURNAL. ] 





In July, 1856, we came into the office of 
this jourual, then called the Plough, the 
Loom, and the Anvil, under an agreement to 
edit the agricultural department, for a stipu- 
lated per cent. of the income, whfth would 
have been a satisfactory compensation, had 
the number of subscribers and the amounts 
dre from them been as represented to us, 
and as the books, on a cursory examination, 
seemed to show. 

At the end of about ten months, in April 
1847, finding the income but one third of 
what we had been led to expect, we were in- 
duced to puxchase an interest of one half of 
the publication, hoping thereby to be able to 
change the inode of conducting it, so as to 
make it @ paying concern. 

Failing in this, and yet not willing to 


give up Waut we considered a good object, | 


that of bringing the publication to a higher 
degree of usefulness and reinstating it in the 
public favor, we purchased, in Dec. 1857, the 
remaining interest in it, intending there- 


Man is the only being on earth, | 








after to omit the mechanical department, and | 


publish jt as an agricultural, horticultural, 





and miscellaneous journal. This intention 
required us, in order that mechanics might 
not be deceived by the title, to change its 
name. We called it from that time the 
American Farmers’ Magazine, and] strove ; to 
adapt it to the wants of the farming com- 
munijty. 

Its business relations, up to this time,"had 
been almost wholly in the hands of our as- 
sociate, who had managed them very much 
at his own discretion since 1852, or before. 
Upon hic leaving the office and our taking 
the books in hand, it soon appéared that we 
had been sold, we had sold ourselves, if any 
wil] have it so, in consideration of the fact 
that we had been more or less in the office 
for nearly a year and a half, and ought to 
haye known what we were about. We care 
ttle which, for we are not writing in a spirit 
of acccusation but simply to inform our sub- 
scribers of the reasons which impel us to dis- 
eainue this work. The books, as they 
vame into our care, were not an index of the 
concern. It soon appeared that in conse- 
quence of our last purchase, we had far more 
to pay, and far less to receive, than had been 
represented to * ns, or the books, after a 
pretty careful inspection had led us to 
expect. Our loss has been not less than 
$5000. In consequence, there has been a 
lack of the money power, to make such im- 
proyements as we intended, and to put the 
work energetically before the country. In- 
stead of collections, which we had depended 
upon, from accounts amounting to seven or 
eight thousand dollars, we have been com- 
pelled to rely almost entirely upon new sub 
scribers paying in advance. These have 
come in well at times, aud we have been en- 
couraged. Friends in various parts of the 
country have sent us large clubs. But the 
work has not been and is not sustained. It 
dies of a collapse in the money draw er. 


We have provided for those subscribers, 
who have paid beyond the present time 
Mr, Crange Judd, of the American Agricultur - 
alist, will send that work, in place of ours 
till their times are ont; and if any of our 
subscribers, to whom we owed this work lon- 
ger, are already subscribers to his, he will 
prolong their times equitably. The Agriew/- 
turalist isa first class journal of soil culture 
and of farming and gardening in.al] thei 
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BOOK 


departments. It contains a larger amount 
of matter than ours has ; is. conducted with 
spirit and enterprise , and is always in time, 
on or before the first of each month, a point 
in which, on account of our embarrassments, 
we have too often failed. Conscious of 
the disadvantages under which we have 
labored, of many defects in our late work, 
we have no objection to your Hking the 
Agriculturist better, and without tlre least 
Possibly 
we may occasionally be recognised by our for- 


envy, we sincerely hope you will. 


mer readers among the editorial contributors 
to that journal. 

Our exchanges, whose uniform courtesy we 
gratefully »cknowledge, will please direct no 
longer to the Plough, Loom, and Anvil, or to 
the American Farmers’ Magazine, as it will not 
he hereafter in our power to return the favor, 

If, through oversight, we have fallen 
short of our duty to any member of the 
press, it is not yet too late to make amends. 
Let us knew and we will do you justice. 

_Any subscribers, who may have failed to 
receive all our issues, may have their files 
completed by informing us of the missing 
numbers; or if numbers have been lost after 
reaching the subscriber, we will supply them. 
In the latter case, a one cent stamp for each 
number should. accompany the application, 
as we shall no longer have the right to for- 
ward without prepaying. 

Those friends, who have sent us clubs, 
have our special thanks. If a few others 


had done as they have, we should have ac-. 


complished our purpose, that of giving a val- 
uable journal at a most reasonable price. 

Our post office address will hereafter be 55 
Sands street, Brooklyn, L. L., where we shall 
be happy to bear from our friends, and any 
who may have occasion to address us. 


Boox Noricrs, &e. 

Vrews anp Experiences or Reticrovs Sus- 
sects; By.Henry Warp Bescner: New 
York, Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau Street, 
1859. 

‘*tenry Ward Beecher’’ is one of the few 
names that require no prefix or suffix. <A 
““Rev’’ before, or a D. D. after it, would add 
nothing. As ‘‘ Daniel Webster’’ is a. suffi- 
cient appellation for one mortal, anid ‘‘Henry 
Clay’’ for another, so the name ‘‘Henry Ward 
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Beecher’’ sutficiently indicates the pastor of 
the Plymouth Church, the man, who studies 
well now if he did not when a boy, who 
writes and talks good sense on all subjects, 
and does not believe it is necessary, in order 
to fit people for the next world, first entirely 
to unfit them for this. As all that Mr. 
Beecher says is worth hearing once, and read- 
ing at least twice, after being reported, this 
book is good of course. We have not read it 
yet ; for we have not the industry to read as 
fast as the ptublishers—can’t quite keep up 
with him; but we advise everybody else to 
read it withoutdelay. Mr. Beechcr's mission, 
if we comprehend it, is, to strip religion of its 


gloom, sadness, mystic dogmas, and to make 


it a thing ef joy and gladness, of world-com- 
prehension, aud of every-day life. May God 


_ speed the accomplishment. 








Fiowrrs, GARDENING AND Farina ; By H. 
Warp Berougr: Derby & Jackson, 119 
Nassau Street, 1859. 

And yet another! Whether there are 
flowers in a coming Paradise or not, they are 
one of God’s beautifal gifts in this life; and 
that must be a very stupid man.or woman— 
hardly a Christian, we should think, though 
perhaps not exactly a savage—who does not 
admire and love them, and receive pleasure 
from their expanding beauty and fragrance. 

Gardening has the highest claims to atten- 
tion, beth from its aesthetic and its practical 
results, Alas that more mind, more genius, 
more intense activity is this moment exerted 
in the manufacture and use of deadly wea- 
pons, than in the gemming of earth with 
beautiful and productive gardens. 

The earth is large enough to give every 
human living a portion of its surface. What 
a shame that outside of the city every family 
should not have an acre; and inside of it each 
family at leasta rod! If society should ever 
be so constructed that all will take care of 
themselves, or Be taken care of, every farmer 
will live in a goodly paradise ; every villager 
will have a little paradise; and every citizn a 
piece of one. But we must not be dreamy. 

Mr. Beecher, no doubt, looks apon the gar- 
den as one of the influences, yet to be availed 
of in a higher degree than hitherto, for em- 
ploying, purifying, elevating the human 
soul; and we thing he does well. to give the 
subject a portion of his thought. To- living « 
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mankind into love with nature, is no unim- 
portant atep towards bringing them into love 
with nature’s God. 

Farming is « rather rough and tumble bus- 
inexs for one who has to hold up clean hands 
many times a week before large audiences, to 
touch ; and yet Mr, Beecher touches it as if 
fearless of soil. In running over the pages 
of his bock, our first impression was, ** This 
is the current agricultural literature of the 
country ; we have read it semewhere ; has the 
author stolen it? No; it has the mark of 
the Beecher, but we Have read it all a dozen 
times before ; what does this mean ?’’ 

Tn our dilenxama, we turned to the preface. 
It appeared that Mr. Beecher had written 
these short, spicy articles, some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, while preaching in Inaian- 
apolis, and had published them in sundry 

_ Western Journals, thinking, perchance that 
to make the people of that growing region 
better farmers & gardeners would make them 
them: no worse christians ; 
gratify his intense love of nature. His sources 
of terracultural knowledge seem to have 
been largely from the Indiana State Library. 
more largely from an almost daily converse 


and would at least 


with practical farmers, and in no small de- 
gree from his own efforts to bring a small in- 
come up to a living point by the cultivation 
of a few garden and farm crops. 
The secret Mr. 
not stolen the world’s thoughts, 


Beecher had 
the world 
has stolen his ; has used them till they have 


was out; 


become comraon-place ; and now Derby & 
Jackson have gathered them up, after they 
have been the rdunds of the press at least 
seventy times without a name and have pub- 
lished them with the name of the veritable 
author. Much of the ‘struction they con- 
tain is admirable—worth calling to mind 
onedé more than seventy times. Some of it 
—very little—is not exactly what Mr. Beech- 
er would have put forth, if he had been wri- 
ting for the express purpose of making a 
book for 1859; and perhaps would not have 
‘let gone,”’ had abundant time for revision 
been at his disposal. 

But the book is a good one. It is ‘ brim 
full’’ of wit and humor and sound judgment 
‘tin the main.”” Get it. Read it. If you 
suck out all the good there is in it, you will 
find there is not much left for you to have 
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paid for without receiving an equivalent. 
‘It will pay,’’ in laughing, besides all the 
practical, common sense, good sense instruc- 
tion; and laughing dees every body good, 
provided there is something worth laughing 
about. 

Too many farmers donot read. To them 
this book willbe ‘‘ han new.”’ for reading 
farmers it will he worth while to know to 
whom they are indebtcd for the spiciest azti- 
cles they have been reading over and over 
again, in their newspapers for the last dozen 
years. 

The local newspaper is the great educator of 
our country ; all honor to it ; scarcely a family 
in the land—non readers excepted—but is 
elevated and made happier and more useful 
by its influence; but it does 
dress itself in borrowed thoughts for which 
it is none the worse, but might as well in- 
form tue reader whence its thoughts come. 


sometimes 


Does ; Their Origin and Varidies, Directions as 
tother General. Management, Treatment under 
Disease. By H.D. Richarpson. With nu- 
merous illustrations cn wood A. 0. 
Moore, 140 Fulton street, New York, pub- 
lisher. 

We happen not to think as well of keeping 
dogs asof Keepingsheep. Thedog neverthe- 
less has some amiable qualities and is in 
and 
many will have a dog ora pack of them, it 


many mstances useful ; inastnuch as 


~s 


is well to know how to train them, to cure 
the diseases they are subject to, make them 
as little harmful as may be as useful as pos- 
sible. For such purposes this bock is the 
very thing. It is one of the many valuable 
books published as above, and is sent post 
paid on receipt of the price, 25 cents in paper, 
50 cents in muslin. 


Hicner Curisttan Lirs. This we 
believe to be one of the comparatively few 
boks, destined to live and exert a high 


; 


christian influence, when a mujority of its 


THE 


contemporaries, shall have run their epherm- 
eral course and been forgotten. It is at 
once instructive and interesting, teaching by 
examples drawn from the lives of the best ot 
men, and alluring the reader to a religion 0! 
the heart, anda life reverent towards God, 
and loving towards man. 

It is for sale by Sheldon & Co,. 115 Nassau 
street, New York. 
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Qm First Experience with a Sewing- 
« Machine. 


a ‘‘sTaAR”’ PAPER BY THE REV, HENRY WARD BEEOHE?: 


Amone the things which we did not, but now 
do believe in, i+ the Sewing-Machine. One thing 
after another had been invented; one machine 
after another had superseded manual labor, until 
human hands weaves about to go out of use, for 
any other mechanical purposes than that of lovers’ 

ressures, Orators’ gestures, and for beaux’s and 

lies’ gloves. But we always consoled ourselves 
that one or two things there were vt, which no 
machinery could perform, We could imagine ¢chil- 
dren pat through a whipping-machine, and we had 
long been accustomed to see them taught by auto- 
matic machines. There was a time-honored busi- 
ness handed down to us, without a break, from 
the Garden of Eden, of courting—and kissing as} 
one of its ordinances—no machinery onuld ever: 
perfurm that, Machine poetry, and machine ser- 
mons, we were familiar with. Babbage can make 
machines for ciphering, for computing logarithms, 
for casting up interest, but can he invent a ma- 
chine for saving interest, and capital too, for that 
matter? And, oh! can there ever be a machine 
for answering letters? We would puy any price 
for a machine, into which letters being put, and a 
crank turned, there shonld drop ont at the other 
side answers, as good as the letters, folded, direct- 
ed, and stamped ! 
‘Bat machines have steadily gained ground, and 
the iron muscle has relieved the flesh hand ; ma- 
chines for boring, sawing, cutting, planing; for, 
making bread, (1 wish there was one for eating 
some of it,) for pumping water, for making cattle 
draw their own irak: But, notwithstanding, we 
firmly believed that some things would never be 
done by any fingers except human, end eminent 
among these impossible things was sewing! 
Nothing, we were sure, could ever perform) that, 
except the latest and best invention of Paradise— 
Woman ! / 

W het the rumors began‘to prevail, then, Tespect- 
ing au ihivented sewing-machine, we lifted our eye 
brows gently, and went on our way with a quiet 
consciousness that we could not be taken in by 
any such story. We r@rarded it as of a piece with 
new-fourd morality in old politicians, with the 
thousand annual rumors of some heaven-dawned 
virtue in Washingten City—a mere device to catch 
the credclous. 

But. day by day, the clatter grew. Indeed, we 
surprised ourselves with a coat, sewed in important 
respects by machine. We saw linen pyramids of 
sheeting made for hotels and steamboats by sewing- 
machines. , 

The case was growing serious, indeed ; and, at 
last, it came to a head, when the head of the family 
informed us, that a woman was to come in a few 
days, with her Wheeler and Wilson, and do ap thef 
family sewing. Of course, we submitted without a 
word. Aud the three capable persons of this house- 
had began to prepare matter for the machine, te 
an extent wich showed how perfectly they had 
bee, fooled by the story of its exeentive ability. 
‘ites of large stuff lay in each corner; litle stuff 
covered the table ; and miscellaneous stuff lay every- 
where. We ran sguinst eotion heaps, were in dan- 
ger of getting tangled in webs of linen and sheet- 
mg at every turn, and auch-ripping, and tearing, 
and cutting, and basting. as wenton, would lead one 
‘o imagine that an army was to be clothed. 

The day dawned. The woman came,‘and the 
am. Wheeler and Wilson came with heronly the 
lady hud to act as beau, and offer her aid to wait on 
“esara, W. and W. After a little, there arose u 

“am. from our chamber, not nulike the buzz of a} 





SEWING MACHINES. 


wheat-mill, such as we have heard in sucaxt, 
sitting under willow trees on the edge of a stvam, 
over against a red mill, white dusted. Soon we 
heard excited exelamations. Everybody seamed 
stirred up. The girls left their work; the sbil- 


dren. forsook their playthingr, and we followed the 
/ example. 


There sat hefore the simple maghine-stiud, a fair 
young woman, same sixteen years old, whose foot, 
like that of old-fashioned flax-spinners, was work- 
ing the treadle with the nimblest motion, Then 
came the conviction, for the fitst time, that sewing 
was conquered and vanquished! Long sheets, 
entering the fatal pass, streamed through, and 
came out hemmed, in a ridienlously short time. 
An hour’s work was done up before your eyes in 
one minute. A shirt was set in, of such dimen- 
sions, that (we call Baron Munchausen to witness f) 


B® inan could not getronnd it by fair walking, in lesa 
ithan—well, in some time! it streamed through 
ithe all-puitewring—-Wheeler and Wilson about as 


soon as & good-sized flag, being hoisted, would 
unroll and flow out to the wind. A bundle of linep 
took its turn, and came forth a collar, a hapdker- 
chief, acap. There goes in a pices of cloth !—there 
comes out a shirt! We. were bevildered Not 
much was done for some hours in that house but 
gaze and wonder. We mistake. A good deal more 
was done, and done more effectually, than had ever 
been done in ten times the time before! What 
heaps of towels—whatpiles of sheets—what bedfulla 
of small rein paiyaoorhat bureaus-fall of fine trash 
—what earpet-littering stacks of unmentionable 
matters that make up the cloth-inventory of honse- 
hold wealth ! 

The dismayed woman of the house saw her three 
days’ prepared work melting away before noon, as 
a three days’ April snow disappears in a few hours | 

The voracious machine began to show its teeth 
and to demund more food—and now it was a fair 

ace, whether two women could prepare as much as 

one machine could perform! 1t did our very souls 
good. At last, we hoped this was working fast 
enough. Oh, what early hours has our lamp been 
made to illumine! Ab, what breakfasts have we 
euten, and seen cleared away, long before the sun 
touched even the ebeek of day! What impetuous 
industry had glowed about the house, forenooa, 
afternoon, night, midnight-—never enough, never 
overmatched! Wo grew tired even te look at it! 
At last, said we, You’ve got your mateh. Now, 
then, ave will sit down and sea this race, with a 
satisfaction that shall include years of reveige for 
disturbed indurence | 

For along time the match was doubtful. Some- 
times it was the machine that had the advantage, 
and sometinies it was not. The contest was passing 
into the middle of the afternoon. 't was doubtful. 
Sometimes the fast-driven needle evidcntly gained ¢ 
then again, in rounding up a sleeve-gathering, the 
needle flagged, and then the hand-worked seissors 
gained! But iron and steel are more enduring, 
every, than a housewife’s courage.‘ And though for 
any single hour the hand cou!d prepare faster than 
the machine could execute, yet, taking the day 
through, Wheeler and Wilson had the advantage, 
and came out at dark decidedly ahead. That set- 
ted it. ‘There was a revolution in this honsehold, 
Gur Miriam sounded her timbre) and triamphed 
over the eruel Pharach of the needle, whose dy 
nasty and despotism were enced | 

Now, eg is the family amusement, Onze 
Wheeler and Wilson ix plaved on a great deal more 
than our Steinway piano-——and is the cause, too, ot 
more real music than is ever got out of that instru- 
ment ; for two catiary birds, perched on either aide 
of the book-ease, nuderstand the first click of the. 
sewing-machiné to be a cheflenge, ard waile the 
machine sings staceate, they wacble ad libtam, and’ 
between the solfeggio of the one arrl tha eqedable 
of the other, we wo crazy. 











THE HEARTHSTONE. 


Tue article published in our last issue,{ Mrs. C. B. W—— says: “The Machine siwey, 
upon Wheeler and Wilson's Sewing Machines. | €#¥@ sat:sfaction, and I eannot say too much in Its 


. . } raise, fac iece sf ro k iv » > W ex Hes ra 

has excited much interest, and called forth | P™*e. Eaeh piece of work gives renewed pleasure. 

‘ < ? - (+ really think itis a8 near perfection as any piece of 

many inquiries as to whether the use of the | machinery can be.” 4 hg 
machine is easily learned, whether it can be : 

; ; "I Mrs. J. M. G——— says: ““ My Machine is wortino 
learned if sent into the country, where Per- \ most beautifully. 1 have tinished six sbirts, and 
sonal instruction cannot be had, whether it is| am now at work on six niore. I would not tuke 
likely to get out of repair, what material it will | #500 for it if another like it could not be had, 1 
sew, and. how mueh work can be done with it. | Pv?" b ele . ge nae . gis grttnd aaa 

y . ‘ ‘sg really sorr q Ww net aleeler & 
We applied te the manufacturers for informa | wil, Meche” syn Ey 
tion on thes is- sm : : 

h these points. They answered us gatis-| yy. ¢ 3 BR — writes: “My honsehold alee 
factorily, and opened to us their private corres- | came promptly, within two weeks of the time | ser’ 
pondence, from «vhich we have made extracts | the clieck. Our jirst impressions were, of course, 
bearing upoy ihe above questions, and which | f#vorable, for it ix very beantiful, and, merely as an 
confirin their own representations. Judging | OTNEHONT, would add to the attractions of any par- 
. - ="? Jor. Bat what can she do with those white arms of 
from the immense demand for these machines, | i 
I 2 enines, | hers? Dainty as he appearance ia, se will accom- 


now being mede.at the rate of 25,000 per | plish more than half a dozen seanistreases, and the 
annum, we should say:they are all that they | work is perfect. 1am more than satisfied with my 


dre represented to be. | investifient, 5 We have many calls, of course, for 
her Jadyship is a novelty here. J jnst give her s 

: piece of work (by the way, my work is done xo 

» > ae , ~ = C6 A > > + > ‘ 4 « a - « 

‘ mae M—~, writes : “ After using one in my | rapidly I am puzzled to find enough), 

ages ¥ or two years, if i8 but justice to your Sewer lina trice. A lady, who intends purchasing, called 

Oo say to you, that it has fully met the se iT | forasampleof work, <A large pillow-case was stitch- 

in regard to it. Could it not be replace 








and it Is done 


A +: Pleas Fae ; » 1 would | ed and hemmed in three minutes ; and I am on): 
not purt with it for any consideration, and s0 ex-/ heejynor. you know.  Tulk about the Atiaut 
pressed my opinion to many friends, who have be-| Cuble! ‘W’e don’t consider it a circumstance, w 

come purchasers, with entire satisfaction to them- | compared with the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma 


lveu*? . z egies eas ’ 
Sei ves. wai chine ; {or, while that is frittering away Ua elec 
> 7 * i hfe > :< } ie eli 4 the itt eSev } ‘iy Mi i 
} rof. W m. § . of et College, writes: “] life on the submarine cliffs, the hitie Se ny 34 


have learned the use of your machine alone, and am | with jis musical click, click, is ree sg 8 
perfectly satisfied with its working. * have no doubt,| bUman life. Steel nerves and muxcies are more e: 
that in the hands of any person of ordinary skill, it | @4"I"g than those of the human frame. When 

is capable of doing all that you claim for it, In the | £°* 8p a jubilee, it will be in honor of the Sewing 
simplicity of its parts, in its compactness atid beauty | Machine. 

of form, and the fkeility with whieh it may always |. Miss de G—— says; “I stitched eighteen yards 
be kept in working order, it appears to me to pos- | of tucking in eleven minutes, fer more beautifully 
seas all the characteristics of a perfect machine,” . {than I eould have done it by hand.” 


Mr/ M. C. R~—-, writes: “TI have just received a) Miss M-—-— (seamstress) says: “I can stit 
letter from the Rey. 8. M. D-——, of ——., inform- | regularly, two shirt wristbands per minute, 2nd do 
: “ r hue 2 ; , j a] ae 
ing me that the Sewing Machine he ordered from.) other work proportioual'y rapid. 
you, through me, has reached hin in safety, and}—~7——- ‘nia , ; 
P : ‘ . . - Bis Sem Rawsa * ** te < achine was bren 
that its operation is entirely satisfactory, and was | ce ba % acts Bs b etoy Pn nage Soil sated 
comprehended by himself and lady in less than two [70,4 ¥™" & sirous of trying my hand at stitch- 
hours after it was received.” ee ing. I had a paifa.hjeavy cloth pantaloons prepar- 

Aber ed, that I might stiteh thehn niyself. T stitched the 


Ar. J. T-—— writes: “‘ The machine arfived in | four scams of the legs—about si» yarda—in less than 
good order. 1 do not know that | could say any-| ten minates. [I used silk, and although that was 
thing half se expressive of the wonderful simplicity | about eighteen months since, and 1 bave worn the 
- a a? inachive as the following statement : | peneeape mynths in the -proper vst acts 

n Wednesday afternoon my son pat ap the ma-/| stitch of the machine work has started, Mrs. W. 
ohine; and the next day learned fo work it with | cousiders the machine of inestimable value. Her 
facility, aud this, too, without any ‘directions,’ } work is better done than it ever wes by hand, and 
ee eur we forgot to put into the box. The |ghe is entirely relieved from the everlasting stitch, 
adies have tried their hand to-day ; have learned | stitch.” 
the pringiple cf its gonstraction, aid will soon be | Mra. § . (a Southern lady), writes: “1 bough: 
expert iu its management, The power press, the |. machine of you one year ago for 8100. 2 took it 
locomotive, and the telegraph have been aptly term- | home; and, although | could work it per‘ cty, | 
ed the three cardinal points of the age ; we may now | could not learn one of my people, though { rv' six 
eomplete'the cirenit by the addition .f the fourth, | sewing women, to uve it. | think they imagined 
the Sewing Mathine. I will write to you when I) wax. some Yankee invention to interfere with the 
ean fix upon the best and sim lest expression of | 4 )d-timne enstoms, and did not wish@o learn. 1 he 
my entire satisfaction with ycur wouderfyl ma-!| unwittingly said that the macl.jue would do s« mas 
CHG, ; ' feewing-as aix women. Bat 1 wes not to be baulked, 

' 


‘ The Rév. A. H says: “ We have now been | Md so. TP bought « girl for 81,°00, whe saic, ‘f ! 
using the machine several inonths, and can beer | would bay her, she could and. would learn, “_ 
S ; . his 4 ‘Ser $ he ¥ beus-winee— offeroc 
<_testinony to its worth as a lnhor-saving machine | learn she did ; eh 22 ch pear oF ee 
Rint—a—genttinetriend--of-ell--good.-b unekeeners. irepentectiy $7,000, for the gil and niacl ine, at 
Althongh we were conscions of much ignorance as|! You't take it, for it ae we wood se nag ne 
to machinery, we very readily set it to work. In- | of course, gives Mr. S—— five more hands int 


decd, it is onr settled conviction, that io setting | feld.” 








SF mu oe 








firth a bill of Memes Rights, at the head of the) Rev. S 0 , D. D , xTites ; io | take 
“fist should be put a Wheeler & Wilson Séwirngr Ma- pleasure in eaving that the Sewing Machine org 
#hine.” / el of you by me, has been wholly serviceabie. 
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From Giodeys Lz ady's Book. 


A HOUSEHOLD 
a 

We have aspecial word to say to our lady 
friends, gathered about our cheerful ‘' Center- 
Table,” this cold February day, We have been 
iwtening to Mrs. Green and Mrs. Brown, very 
nartiealarly, on the old domestic grievance—the 
f cerrant question. We acknowledge that much 


TREASURE. 


’ of their experience has been our own; but there 


*3 


is one “family servant’? amenable to. none of 

their charges—one that never idles 

the will of the emplover, and is not given to be 

g over-dressed, consumes no food, makes no 
washing, asks no wages, ail: above ‘all, thong) | 
freely adinitted to the family-circle, never retails | 
your private affairs in the kitchen. 

“] should like to see sucha paragon, that’s 
allt? Mrs. Green favs, skeptic aily ; but M: rs. 
Brown smiles a little, and snegests “ a Sewing 
Machine” to the riddle we have propounded. 

Mrs. Geen doesn’t believe in them. “ly 


f 
i} 


yery well for these por souls we read Sha 
who used to get sixpence a day. for making 
shirts, or for those great work-rooms like Donc- 


las & Sherwood 
hey wont ans? 
nce@s anim iense amount of indi 
lual testimony to support the assertion. 
The work rips so, tee,” Mrs. Brown. adds ; 
ove stiteh goes, there’s the whole seam !"’ 
And that great cord on the under 
_ ack Says ; ‘for, though sie has come to 


erenvon prod 


i ‘les, she still prides herself on her stiteh- 
ing. Plain sewing was taught as an accomplish- 
ment in Airs, Black’s school days. .* It never 
will do for fine work—never !’’ 


Baby clothes,” suggests little Mrs. White 
busy ona dainty slip with infinitesimal ruffle ‘3. 

‘Aad they get out of order so easily,” Mrs 
with the eorrobor: ating 
‘Mrs. Ray’s is perfectly 
twenty-five dollars thrown 


Green adds, warming 
opinion of the 
useless, and theve's 
away! 

“ Oh, if Twas $ going to get one, it should be 
the very best; none of those cheap things 
What could you dame by 

“ Whach ts the best?—that's the taing. . Ana 
Mrs. Green's very. good mouth turns a little 
scornfuily, and her tone seems to indicate that 
she has proposed a question it is impossible to 
solve i in the midst of such contending claims. 


“Ob, DT should find ont; 


rest. 


lars for me! 
self if L asked it. 
every day, aivl I think it’s a wife’s duty to save 
for her husband. and children.’ 

You have beet 1: arried a year, little lady, and 
you have many beautiful theories, but experi- 
ence_is the surest guile, You aim high to be 
your husband's best friend and helper, in all 
social and intellectnal progress, a pattern and 
example to your children; but as the years rol! 


oi, aud a crib is added to a baby’s cradie, and | 


the wants of elder children accumulate a pres- 
sure of spring or winter sewing, that depresses 
your spirits and wears upon your, strength, how 


unless it is! 


s, or the mantilla people; but) 
er for family sewing?’ And she | 


side s i 


but imagine Mr. | 
White paying out a hundred and twenty-five dol- | 
He would think I was beside my-| son” was purchased, to prove, under our own ob- 
A handred dollars isn’t made | servation. the truth of all Siat was urged in. its 


progress or recreation? Phat is not economy 
which Wastes a wife’s best capital—health and 
cheerfulness. Ask jzour veighbor—tfretfal; sick- 
ly Mra. Jeukins-—what she thinks of help that, 
for once in ber married life, would empty the 
overtiowing work-basket; of pale Miss Thonws, 
that you pity so, because, as the eldest daugh- 
ter of that great family, she sits, frum breakfast 
till dinner, and from dinner. till tea, teiling more 
steadily than her mother’s maid-of-all-work, 
while she craves time for stady and womanly 
accomplishments, though she bends, with patient 
self-denial, to the irksome bondage. Do yon 
know, besides all this, that the husband for 
j} whom you are ready to sacrifice so much will 
; whiffaway the hundred dollars before you have 
isaved Lim twenty-five? Yon had no brothers, 
‘and youdo net know that cigars are forty dollars 
7 2 thousand, 

| Dut it is time, since suca discussions arise in 
levery little womanly gathering througheut the 
lilland, that. the “ Center-Table”. pronounced, in 
sober earnestness, on the various objections that 
are urged, aud look into Mrs. Green’s question— 
‘ Which 23 the best 7’ more especially. 

We commenced our investigations in a social 
and non-official eapacity. Fully a year since, 
i when the almost universal rain broug! 4 many a 
idelicate hand in contact for the first tithe with 
j toil, it became a-matter of life and deat! import- 
lance to one reared jin the midst of cemfort, that 
she should select the very best snbstituie for the 
Wearing needle-work that alone stood between 
(her and absolute want, The kindness of a friend 
‘supplied the means—the suppwt of three chil 
dren the strongest motives fur it mediate action 
|}——and, with these reasons for deciding wisely for 
one who called forth our strongest sympathies, 
we enteret on Cur self-appointed quest. 

First to “the great vorkreems” which Mrs. 
Green has cited, where years of experience had 
| fully tested the several inventions, At Genin's 
iwe were told “ Wheeler & Wilson's, for family 
sewing, most unquestionably.” We inelmed, at 
i that time, to anosher manufacture, and were not 
disposed to make this final. At Brodie’s, the 
‘game reply. In the midst of the marvellous 
enterprise and industry at Douglas & Sher- 
wood 8, we were pointed to the same source, for 
their most efficient aid; for simplicity, for rapids 
itv, for the best stitch, the most durable work: 
and all this we wished to find. ‘ But for shirts, 
for family sewing? we asked of others, to 
receive the same reply. So “a Wheeler & Wil- 








praise. Still, price—at first one hundred 
and. trenty- -five dollars, now one hundred—for 
the pretty work-table, entirely inclosed , 

a great deal to take at once, 
pect of future repayment, as @ ‘' savings bank,” 
frova.a moderate ineome. Of late, we noticed, 
by chance, the advertised reduction, by the same 
firm, of a really good and usefol machine for 
half thatsum. To assure ovrselves that it was 
ifully as serviceable, we paid oxr first visit to the 


establishment. Imagine, if you please, a large 


and elegantly farnished drawing-room, set. about 





are your higher duties to be accomplished, ia 


the midst of incessart toil, > forbids alike : 


even with a pros- 


2} with pretty little articles of furniture, which at 
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first might be taken asmal mmsical instru- 
ment, and in the cefter a group of from ten to 
twenty handsemely-dressed ladies, “taking Jes- 
sous,” though the oresic has more of the cheer- 
ful hum of the epimaing-wheel than tie sad tone 
of the melodeon. These are purchasers, who 
are being instructed in the full use of ubeir pew 
possession—gin its seaming, quilting, gathering, 
bemming, and felling capabilities—from compe- 


tent instructoss, provided by the firm. One of! 


them mest kimily and fully satisfies our curios- 
ity; assures us that, for all working purposes, 
though anvornamented aud nuinclosed, the work- 
table at fifty dvilars eqvals its mvre costly 
neighbors; explains tous the construction of the 
instrament; illustrates practically the regularity 
of the stitch upon both sifles of the seam, there 
being ne ridge whatever underueath—the work- 
ing of tae gauges for regulating its width, until 


the hand sud eye are trained, and, above all, the 


new and wil important “ hemmer.”’ by which the 
most delieaic ruffle may be tarred and hemmed 
with a rapidity and precision that defy descrip- 
tion. . 

Therefore we speak advisedly in commending, 
for general family use, this most profitable of 
all servants, to be found at the’* intelligence 
office” of Wheeler & Wilson, willingly acting as 
reference to its honesty docility, aud general 
geod character 


From the N. Y- Tribune. : 

Women ean no longer be sent tothe loom and 
the wheel, as in days when the garments of the 
household were woven and spun by the loom 
and spindle at home, fer “our spinning-jenties 
have taken the dabor owt of their hands vears 
ago. New modes of labe? opened with the open- 
ing reseurcés of fhe country. “oman found 





needie-work. For family use, we prefer yu, 
Wheeler & Wilson Machines, for which Purpose 
they are most extensively used. 

Ultimately, nearly every comfortable household 
will have its Sewing Machine. There are sear. 
Stresses in our city who first borrowed the money 
to buy one, and now own two or three, havin> 
other seamstresses to work those for which their 
own bands do not suffice. The time is rapidly 
approaching when. at jeast, three-fourths of tha 
sewing in our city will be done by machines 
Let us hope that the blessings of this industria! 
progress which is opening a new era a@pen mapn- 
kind, wilk be enjoved by the maniv. Woman's 
brain will svon do its office in the worid. os 
she has opportunities te use it. The thraidom 
of the needle has been her greatest trial in eiy;). 
ized society. Her busy fingers left her brain free 
for all its worst uses. She has had the graces ./ 
quietade, of seclusion, and gentle culture abou 
it, which has always made a woman at ber needle 
suggest to our brothers the image of domestic 
content, love in a cottage, and other and pretty 
false dreaminas. 

We have had opportunities to know, and we 
assert thata woman confined for more than two 
or three hours at her needle daily. is always a 
discontented woman, however much she may vv 
to diseuise the fact. The minute attentions re. 
quired, the strain upon the eves, the confined ar- 
titude—all wear upon the nerves, and impel ile 
iunocenpied brain to Morbid traius of action. 
Women of cheerfal temperament instinctively 








‘seek “ach other, when obliged to sit long at the 


‘necile. In country places you will see them 


| with shawl on head, and basket in band, wer. 
|ing their way to each other’s houses, in order to 
ij have a friendly gossip while advancing the com- 
forts of the honsehold. Men often ridicule this 


}propensity in women, and those of a sullen tem- 


per put a stop to it in some way or other. Bat 


it is an instinctive wisdom worthy of respect, a 


;harmiess protection to nerves. Women who are 
{obliged to use the needle much atone, invariably 


more leisure for fhental improvement, with the| grow morbid. lose both health and spirits For 


disuse of the. spindle and loom. Still there re- 
mained her servitude te the needle, side-stitch, 
hem, fell, “ seain, and gusset, and band,” * band, 
and gusyet, and seam,” from matins to vespers ; 
wife, maid, and servant; lady, aad working wo- 
man—all of the feminine class were to be uccu- 
pied forever and forever, to ali eternity in futus 
rity, to gather breadths of linen for a house- 
hold. ‘ 

As a last relief, came the Sewing Machine. 
We saw in it another step in the emancipdtion of| 
woman. We saw that she would be exonerated 
from mach that was monotonows, wearisome, and 

Delittling in her tot. We saw that the machine 
would save numberless eyes, myriads of nerves, 
and that households must, throaugh this inven- 
tion, become more inte!ligent, more genial, and 

re help a better development in society. 
The sulitary seedle will pass into disuse. The 
Sewing Machine does all that was fatiguing and 
wearisome in the manufacturé of garments, and 
now woman has taken another step towards free- 
mee: will force the industry of woman into a 
new cliannels, and emancipate her from 


ourselves, whe we have been compelled to this 
necessity, we have studied some book, at jiter- 
vals, as a hindrance to excessive nierital activity. 
The needle will soon be consigned to oblivion, 
like the wheel, and the loom, and the kuitting 
needie.-© The working Woman will now work 
tewer Hours, and receive grewter remuneration. 
People will have more work done, will dress bet- 
ter, change oftener, and altogether grow better 
looking, as well -as nicer looking. The nore 
work can be done, the cheaper it can be done by 
means of mzuchinery— the greater will be the de- 
mand. Men and women will diwiain the soupgon 
of a nice worn garment, and gradually we shall 
become & nation without spot or blemish. Fresh 
lavendered linen would so create the demand for 
civie cleanliness and moral parity, that goldeo- 
haire? children, with muslin robes, and aainty 
women, redolent of roses and snowy lawn, while 
jacketed men, with sprigs. of flowers in the but- 
tonhole, would tread Broadway, garnished avd 
watered before the sun, with the same impanily 
they would walk a saloon, and Diogenes will 
come out With his lantern, not in pursuit of au 





the cramped. pesture and slow starvation of 


honest man, but the great anomaly-—-a rogue. 
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upgon One man or boy can husk with this machine forty ears per mincte. It is the only prectiea? maokine 
shall ever invented for husking corn, and will suppiy a want which now costs American agricultariste, in severe _ 
Fresh hand labor, more than forty millions of dollars per annum. So satisfactory is the working of the machino 
ud for | to those who examine it, that in som® cases agricultyral implement dealers have ordered several hundred 
olden- to supply the demand in single counties. Agents can make money rapidly by taking a specimen machine 
rally and exhibiting its operation to farmers, and obtaining orders. Those who desire to procure machines for 
white the next season, should order at once, as the enormous ‘lemand will render it impossible to pony sta 
@ but- _ but advance orders, We will sell the rights of a Sew counties only, on such terms as will secure fo 
d avd | to the purchasers, hy a 
ma { —~ Yurther particulars can be obtained by addressing, 
gs will 


of an § N. T. SPEAR & CO., ae 
“ ‘87 Park Row, New-York, Box 9881. 
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ADVERTI 
~ MALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD! 
All Parts of the East 

All Parts of the West, | 

AND | 

The Shortest Route | 
NEW YORK, “labia BALTIMORE | 
AND WASHINGTON, | 


AND > 


COLUMEUS, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, DAYTON, INDIANAPOLIS, 
T, LOUIS, CAIRO, MEMPHIS, & NEW ORLEANS, 
~ 
THIS GREAT RAILROAD is located nearly upon the 
die formerly traveled by 





‘Toe Great Nationa Roap 
. Ranning between the cities of 
WASHINGTON and BALTIMORE, 
And the Commercial Cities of 


The Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, 





An Exclusive Telegraph Line 


Regulates the ranning of all the Trains upon 
the Baxviwore anv Onto Roan, render- 
ing delays and collisions, lia- 
ble tc occur cn Railroads, improbabh: on this route. 





Great 


AND 


ADAMS’ EXPRESS 


CARRIED BY 
a wis. eoute. 





Western Mail 
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eee em eset eter iene 





| turers of DRAINING TILE. in the 
| on hand, 


gay The recent extension and improvement of its | 


leading connecting lines at the Westy has required an 


entire revision.jof the running arrangements of the | 


romi, by whith” 
traveler are sétured 


lily impor tant advautages to the 
apl ly 





EME an, 


prornannd Marl, 


: 
tmrtast NH. 
punasn Ly i 


New Jersey 
Abonndme in , su 
silitates, and emimentiy adapted for the restor: 
wera out and exp sted soils, is the ch 

manure off-red for Winter Grain and Grass lands, or 
for Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Kc. Each b 
Marl contains tiore petash than 
the best unbleached wood ashes. Price 
PER BUSHET 
pany’s wharf, on Sandy Hook Bay, N. J 


nei Of the 
it Same quantity of 
SEVEN CENTS 
, delivered ov. board vessel at the Com 
jeWlars containing full infermation, with testimoni 
als, sent post free on application to 
CHAS. SEARS, President, 
Riceville} Monmouth Co., N. J 
TapPan TOWNSEND, Treasurer, 
No. 82 Nassau street, or to 
Ge. W. Atwoor, Secretary , 
No. 16 edar street; N. Y 


= ULLER. be B ARTL ETT, 
DELMONICO NURSERY 
YATES AV., near MYRTLE AY., 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


FULLER & BARTLETT are prepared to farnish Fruit 
and 0. nimental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of every de- 
acription, at the lowest rates. 

isabelia, Catawba, Concord, Diana, Rebecca, Clinton, 
Hartford, Prolific and Delaware Grape Vines. 

Dwarf and StandardPear Trees, one to ten years old. 

Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Gooseber 
riee and Currants of the best yaristies. 

The celebrated Cierry Currant, two year old planis, 
at 26 cents each, or $20 per hundred. 

Seedlings of several varieties of ornamental trees and 
Shrubs furnished in quantiti. .t low rates. feb tf 
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American Guano. 
TO FARMERS ANO DEALERS IN GUANO. 


“pHs GUANO, from Jarvis Island, in the 
Pacifie occan, containing 80 per cent. of 
phosphates and sulphates of lime, and the 
most valuable fertilizer known, is offered for 
sale in large or small quantities at about 
two-thirds the price of Peruvian. For full 
information and particulars, address 

C. § MARSHALL, 

President of the American Guano Oo., 

mar 3t 65 William st., New York. 
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Albany — Tile Works, 


COR. CLINTON AV. AND KNOX ST,, 
ALBANY, N.Y. 

THE Subse ibers, being the most extensive manufac 
United States, 
ip large or small quantides, for Land Drain 
ing, ROUND, SOLE and HORSE-SHOE TILE, warranted 
superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, 
and over one foot in length. Orders solicited. Price 
List sent on application. &. W. MeCAMMON, 

apl ly Albany, N. ¥. 
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